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The Mack 


: Fourth of July was celebrated throu 


ghout the country with 


much good feeling and spirit. For the time being, the animosities 
of the Democrat, Republican, Liberal Republican, Granger, Patron 


of Husbandry, Grantite, anti-Grantite and ex-Greeleyite, Monopo- 
list and anti-Monopolist, Conklingite and Fentonite, were sunk in 
the common kinship of the American name, and such innocent plea 

sure as might be derived from recitation of the Declaration of 
Independence and the explosion of several millions of crackers, tor- 
pedoes, squibs, and serpents. The by the 


orators of the day do not, so far as we been able to observe, 


speeches delivered 
have 
dwell in the old-fashioned way on the country’s glory and progress, 
and, indeed, both orators’ and 
damped by recollections of the 
Exposition. The newspapers 


journalists’ ardor 
Crédit Mobilier 
which to 


were perhaps 


and the Vienna 


used harp at this 


time of year upon the old patriotic themes, upon the services 
done mankind by the Fathers, and the service we were doing 
mankisd in being the descendants of the Fathers, now speak 
rather contemptuously of the national holiday, and allude with 


much sarcasm to the drunkenness, fires, and other accidents insepar- 
able from the celebration, and especially to the noise, and to a per- 
sonage partly invented aud partly discovercc 


eee 


l, known to the press as 


the Small Boy, whose activity is disheartening at all times, but 
on the Fourth is portentous. The TZridvune of the 5th inst. 
*ynically says: ‘* To-day we resune our ordinary avocations as pri- 
vate citizens, while the Republic tallies one and takes up again its 


oe 


‘h in the van of human pregress. On the whe ve 
are perhaps getting be somewhat older and wiser than the 
Fathers, and whether we tally one or not, pir coolness in the 
‘shade to the fireworks, literal and metaphorical, and the heat and 
confusion of the former days. 


sla 


as 


‘stately mare 


to 





The killing of Judge Cooley in Louisiana by Mr. R. Barnwell 
Rhett, in a duel growing out of the so-called *“ Hawkins case,” ap- 
pears to have combined in a remarkable manner the elements of 
Northern carpet-baggism and Southern chivalry. Rhett is of the 
half-distinguished, half-notorious family so long known as active in 
South Carolina polities, and always known as fire-caters. Some 
little time sinee, his oecuyation as a Charleston editor being gone, 
he betook himself to New Orleans, and began conducting the Pica- 
yune, and conducting it in the usual Rhett manner—that is to say, 
with small show of political sagacity and with plenty of unbusi- 
nesslike language. A while since his paper was sued for libel by 
the Mr. Hawkins of whom all the waged has been hearing for 
months as a member of the famous Lynch-Hawkins Returning 
Board, and Judge Cooley conducted the complainant’s case. Rhett, 
or rather the Picayune’s proprietors, were cast in damages to the 
amount of $18,000, the verdict, it is alleged, having been obtained 
by the most open perjury and the corruption of the jurors. How- 
ever that may be, the cditor’s language would be strong as applied 
to most other courts than those of New Orleans, and alone might 
have justified a verdict. Hawkins was “ a compound of perfidy and 
perjury”; he had been bribed; he was the bastard judge of a 
bastard court, which had been created by a bastard legisla- 
ture. Cooley, for his part, was said to have made statements 
to the jury “ maliciously and wilfully false,” and to have travelled 
out of the record because he knew that no one would follow him to 
show up his mendacity. Letters between the und the lawrer 


) 
itl 


editor ; 


then ensued, and at last a card, in which Cooley called Rhett “an 
artful dodger,” “a thoroughpaced blackguard,” 
Upon this came 


Pan 


awha 


nee from 


“a deliberat 


wilful falsifier,” and so forth. a challe 


Rh¢ l on ds the duel Tl valrie wen} e 
double-barreled sh amd 1 ( ) ( 
tutes tor 1 ‘ is ¢ l in tl Cl 1 « mili 
Cooley was] tl d | 
challenge, he practised firing with 1 1 to e his aim 
| more sure—a proceeding held by soin h to be indelieate. 
| An indietment has been found against him fer murdet d there is 
a bare po sibility that, in the existing state of party feeling in Lou 
isiana, the Kellogg government’s one serviceable ion n be the 
hanging ef this gentleman. More likely he will live to do Ove 
raving and to shoot some more men. 

Not only was corruption of the jury ; L by the Rhett peoph 
but also coercion by the Court; and of this accusation it may be 
enough to say that t2e presiding judge was a Mr. Lynch—not ef the 
Hawkins & Lynch firm—and that the following is told as the story 
f how he got his place on the bench. Those who hi SOON 
how perjury, revenge, and bloody murder may reasonably be ex 

| peeted to flow from our way of governing Arkansas, South Care 
and Louisiana forthe last few years, will tind it an « erthan a 

| tedious story. When the Returning Board was to b work at 

| the November election, there were two of its memb who. havir 

| themselves been candidates for office, could not ser thie were 
left of the Board seinen the reforn Gen. Herron 1 Mr. 
John Lyneh, the two la rsons bein Rey dl 
Warmoth being theref i!) = ! To ( s difeulty, 
Warmoth removes Herron as being incapacitated by reason. of 

{ch wees preferred against him and im) whment pending, and pt ts 
in his place one Wharton, so that now it is not tie Warmoth party 
that isin the minority; but Herron, declining to consider himeelt 
removed, and it being the well-settled opit at the Custom-h 
that he is not removed, heeand Mr. John Lynch 1 asa Board, 

| elect three gentlemen to fill vacancies, of whom o the libel-sui 
Hawkins. Warmoth's Board and the Hawkins Board then begin 

| work on the returns—that is to say, Warmoth’s Beard begins to count 
such returns as are in its possession, an 4 pre ibiv , 
and Hawkins’s begins to “ estimate,” and petitions the dudge of the 

| Eighth District Court for an injunction to restrain Warmoth the 
judge grants this prayer; but meantime, Warmoth, finding that one 
Elmore has | een ¢c lk veted Judge in th wt District (1 nine theu tnd 
majority, the Senate Committee says), Elmore takes his predecessor's 
place—and here it is that Durell comes in; soon he rs legislature 
abolishes the Eighth District Court, thus « ¢ Elmore to disap- 
pear, and creates a Court called the Superior; to this Kellogg 

| appoints Nawkins—for services rendered, s Rhett, in the Return 
ing Board which made Kellogg governor. 

“The Grand Union Celebration Picnic and Temper Jubilee ” 
at Harmony Grove, in iF ramingham, Massachusetts, to v hie h hand- 
bills invited ‘Sons ef Temperance, Good Templars, Temples of 
Honor, State tiie rance Alliance,” and “all good folks gene- 
rally,” appears to have been an affair of less magnitude than the 
hand-bills promised, i and apparently General Butler got not very 


| 











much of a “send oi!” in his race for the governorship. Indeed, the 
| State Allianc e,” which we taxe to be the most impertant of the 
| Massachusetts temperance organizations, refused the general 
an opportunity to inveigle it, and the Harmony Grove lceting 
| was of a local character, except as excursion ti b 
people from numerous towns, large and small, in ¢ mmuni 
| tion with South Framingham. Mr. Wendell Phillips was announced 
to speak, but he did not put in an appearance, nor did a clergy- 


d | 


Pe . ‘ noalray. wt * 

man, a Mr. Mallalieu, also announced as a speaker, who Cce- 
. , } } } 1 ; " . 

clined at the last moment because he learned that there was to be 


sin which 
ahabee criminal calen- 


dancing in the er craduated view of various forms of 


it is well to have. I reminds one of the W 
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dar, which has no place for assassination, adultery, highway | vestigating committee, of Mr. Dillon, the Clerk and Paying-teller 
| of the Sergeant-at-Arms, he testified that he asked Mr. Ames 


robbery, abduction, lying in wait, mayhem, and the like, but 
ranks as the worst of crimes a belief in other gods than Allah, and 
for the second sets down the sin of smoking tobacco ina pipe. As 
the saving goes, one might esteem it a privilege to feel the bumps 


of a Christian clergyman who can go about speechifying to make | 


I}. F. Butler a Massachusetts governor, but will not stay in a forty- 
acre lot in any part of which some young people are going through, 
or are hereafter to go through, a cotillon. 


Butler’s delivery of his Fourth-of-July oration—which, by the 
way, had nothing in it about the celebration of the day—was pre- 
ceded by a scene which we suppose may be described as a little 
wrangle between some real prohibitionists and some prohibitionists 
whose strong point is not the reform of the inebriate, but the more 
perfect laying of pipe. The sincere temperance men showed their 
appreciation of the real object of the alternoon’s proceedings by 
denouncing Butler as a humbug, and demanding that he should 
pledge himself beforehand to enforce the prohibitory law, and to 
make it, if necessary, more strict. One of the speakers wished that 
he should be personally pledged to drink no wine or spirits, and 
this will sufiice to show bow practical were the sincere men. But 
the extremely active wing of the party everywhere is always a small 
set of very honest and very unpractical persons, and a small num- 
ber of persons who would flood the five continents with alcohol 
if each of them might previously name the office to which the dis- 
tillers should appoint him. ‘The main body of the community is 
always between the distillers and the prohibitionists, and somewhat 
contemptuous of both, but willing to do a reasonable amount of 
good if it can. 

sutler’s speech was uncharacteristic in most ofits parts. He brag- 
ged hardly at all; he was not impudent in his allusions to persons, 
though he was savagely bitter against Governor Washburn ; he was 
not amusing, as he commonly is when out on the stump; and there 
was no great deal of salient or very dangerous demagogism in what 
he said. Lis talk about the railroads—and he had but two topics, 
the railroads and the enforcement of the prohibitory law—could 
have made no impression on a Massachusetts audience. He declined 
to enter into the details of his scheme, saying that to do so would be 
futile, so it will never be known where he would collect his supply 
of lunatics to be Superintendents of the roads on which ‘‘ every man, 
however humble,” could switch bis passenger-car or freight-car or 
hand-ear on to the track, and run it by his own motive power or 
the company’s. It would be an oflice exactly suited to persons a 
little wrong in their intellects but whose physical energies were un- 
impaired. Lut the perfection of the plan would require that there 
should be, say, eleven Superintendents of this grade to every ten 
miles of track and siding, which would ensure a scene of activity 
that would delight a Patron of Husbandry. But no asylum could 
keep up the supply. It is the belief of some of Butler’s observers 
that the dulness of the speech indicates a campaign quiet on the 
stump, but all the more energetic underground. Massachusetts 
journals which indignantly assert the contrary might first begin by 
accounting for the fact that the candidate is on the stump at all. 

An unexpected revival of the case of Mr. Colfax occurred this 
week. Mr. John Drew, a Washington lawyer, has come forward to 
say that in 1868 he was standing near Mr. Oakes Ames in the room 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms at the Capitol, and that he observed that 
Mr. Ames had in his hand a check, which he held in such a way 
that Mr. Drew could see that it was made payable to “S. C. or 
bearer.” Mr. Drew further saw Mr. Ames himself draw the money 
and saw him afterwards pay it away, Mr. Drew noticing at the time 
that the uppermost bill was one for five hundred dollars. Mr. Drew 
was at that time in the habit of keeping a diary, he says, and he 
finds that this transaction must have occurred “ on June 20 or 22,” 
but on whieh day he cannot precisely recollect. Add to this evi- 
douce in Mr. Colfax’s favor that on the examination, before the in- 


during the investigation whether it might not be that it was to 
Mr. Ames himself that he paid the twelve hundred dollars in ques- 


tion, and that Ames said it might be so; he thought it quite likely. 








In examining this new evidence, there are several things to be 
recollected. One is, that it comes some months after Mr. Ames is be- 
yond reach; another, that it is unfortunate that Mr. Drew was 
not in the country when this very important investigation was 
going on; another, that a correspondent, for whom the World 
vouches as of unimpeachable credibility, asserts, in a letter to that 
journal, that Mr. Drew was not absent in Europe throughout that 
peiiol, but that he must have been in this country for some, at 
least, of the time, inasmuch as the correspondent saw him ; another, 
that the same writer says that, Washington lawyer or not, Mr. 
Drew is, to bis knowledge, a disreputable lobbyist, towards which, 
as an accurate account of him, Mr. Drew himself darkly points by 
saying that in 1868, when he saw Ames holding the check, of which 
Drew took such notice, he was getting through the House two or 
three things, “in one of which he very much wished to interest the 
Massachusetts members.” We may note, too, that as to the dates of 
Mr. Drew’s memorandum-book, June 20 was the day on which the 
check was drawn, and June 22 that on which it was paid, and that 
Mr. Drew “did not recognize the gentleman” to whom Mr. 
Ames paid the bank-bills. This we may consider rather lucky for 
the gentleman, as if Mr. Drew had recognized him we should pro- 
bably find that he is now a denfzen of the cold and silent tomb, 
instead of being alive and well to this day, and capable of giving 
testimony. We think Mr. Colfax may rest assured that the public 
has its mind made up about this business, and the Nesbitt business 
also, and that he will do as well to leave both of them alone. His 
private standing among his friends would seem to be satisfactory 
enough—to him andghem, at any rate; and, as we suspect, his public 
reputation and political future are ill worth the labor and pains he 
is bestowing upon them. 





It would be difficult to find a better example of the typical legis- 
lative committee’s report than that just furnished by the report of a 
committee of the Vermont Legislature, appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the Vermont Central Railroad, to which we referred some 
time since. This railroad, the Smith family, and the State of Ver- 
mont have for a long time been synonymous terms, and the frauds 
in connection with it have almost been superhuman in their charac- 
ter. It would probably be hard to get an intelligent man who 
knows anything about the securities of the road to listen with 
patience to a defence of the management. The labors of an inves- 
tigating committee have resulted in a document which declares that 
on the one hand, “ those who received legislative retainers ” were 
not corrupt; that the “ car-companies ” were not fraudulent ; that 
W. C. Smith’s foundry contract “ before he became a trustee ” was 
proper ; that the “‘ prices of castings” may not have been too high ; 
that the “‘ secret service fund ” may have been correctly used; and 
that the $25,000 paid to W. C. Brown “ as a retainer” was not a 
bribe. On the other hand, that those who paid legislative 
retainers “‘ did so chiefly to gain influence in creating and main- 
taining a public sentiment”; that the policy of such organizations 
as car-companies is “ questioned”; that whether the foundry con- 
tract of W. C. Smith continued to be proper after he became trustee 
‘they leave to the courts to determine”; that the prices of 
castings may perhaps.have been too high; the secret service 
fund they “do not consider necessary,” as it was “in some 
instances misapplied, and a large portion was unaccounted for, 
owing to Governor Smith’s refusal to testify in regard to it.” 
There is one thing as to which the committee have no doubts, and 
that is the general impoliey of “ continuing a cause indefinitely in 
court” when “ it involves important business operations.” They are 
even more strenuous on the subject of “ free passes,” the use of whic), 
they say, tends to establish caste. In this matter they have 
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the community and, we may add, “ the Smiths” with them, and it | 
is much to be desired that they will push it. 


The constitution and laws of Ilinois prescribe an oath for judi- 
cial officers, by which they pledge themselves to a faithful perform- | 
ance of their duties. The oath is very much like the oaths pre- 
scribed in similar cases in other States. Mr. Alfred M. Craig, how- 
ever, the judge newly elected to the Supreme Court of Illinois by 
the united suffrages of the farmers, the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincey Railroad, and “the people,” is not a purist in the matter of 
judicial oaths; he has the enthusiasm of humanity strong upon him, 
and he has in taking office not only followed the form of oath re- 
quired by law, but has further called Heaven to witness that he 
will 
“administer justice without respect to persons, and do equal right to the 
poor and to the rich without sale or denial, promptly, without delay, con- 


formably to the laws, without favor, objection, or partiality, to the best of 
his judgment and abilities.” 


This oath has attracted a good deal ef attention in the West, and 
drawn down upon the unfortunate judge’s head much deri- 
sion, one journal suggesting that, while he was about it, he might 
as well have sworn never to sit on the bench except when sober, or | 
never go into partnership with receivers, or knock down apple- 
women’s stands and carry off their fruit for his private consumption 
under cover of judicial process. The judge seems to be in an un- 
happy position, for the platform on which he was elected declares 
that he must administer justice in some of the ways that his oath 
pledges him against. The World, by the way, is no doubt correct in 
the main in saying that the Republican party may be fairly heid re- 
sponsible for the degradation of the judiciary in these latter days, 
though the implied inference that the Democratic party ought to be 
held in grateful remembrance as having been meanwhile engaged in 
the noble work of elevating it, cannot safely be made. 





The diffieulty between Mayor Havemeyer and the aldermen as | 
to the police-justices still continues. The chief objection to the 
Mayor’s men is that they are not the aldermen’s men, but the alder- 
men have a great advantage in being able to show substantial 
reasons why one or two of the nominees should not be confirmed. 
Still, no reasonable person doubts that, compared with the present 
incumbents, the list sent in is a good one—indeed, a very good one— 
the police-justices now in power being as abandoned a set of ruffians 
as ever held office. The importance of the matter cannot be ques- 
tioned, either. These offices have been for years the key to the 
“politics” of this city—that is to say, in the hands of corrupt men, 
they afford a means of keeping a large body of political retainers of 
the lowest and most efficient class on the side of the judges’ party ; 
in the hands of honest and fearless men, this serious danger to the 
freedom of elections would be averted. The salaries are large and 
the terms of office long. It may seem a strong statement, but it is 
nevertheless true, that Mayor Havemeyer has, for the present diffi- 
culty, only himself to thank. If up to the present time all his 
appointments had been good, the aldermen would have been forced 
by public opinion to confirm his last as they were forced to confirm 
his first appointments. The appearance on the Reform stage of 
Charlick and Matsell has relieved the public of all apparent neces- 
sity of having any opinion on the subject, and degraded the contest 
forgthe police judgeships into a low political game. We do not by 
any means say that the public ought not to be on the side of the 
Mayor, but they take little interest in the struggle, which begins to 
look altogether too much like an old “ ring-fight.” 





The insurance companies, who practically have the power of 
preventing conflagrations such as those of Boston and Chicago in 
their own hands, have at last waked up to the necessity of doing 
something. With them, the government of Boston has also 
waked up, and a hearing on the subject is being had before 
a special committee. What the insurers and other reformers want 


is an efficient fire commission, with seme responsible head. At 
present the responsibility is divided between the mayor, a commit- 


| cause, with a large salary and a long term of office, and a rigi 
| executed building law preventing the erection of dangerous build- 





| mission. 
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: a 
tee of the city government, a chief-engineer, and perhaps other 
officials. So difficult was it to diseover who was to blame for the 
fire of last year, that the same gentleman who was echief-engineer 
then has been chief-engineer ever since, not through popular clamor 


for his retention in office, but by the usual operation of the political 


| machine, and in spite of the opposition of every intelligent person 


outside of the rings which exist in Boston as in other places. ‘The 
last fire, however, has changed all this; affair, to 
be sure—it only destroyed about a million worth of property, and a 
few years ago we should have thought nothing of it, but, comin 
just when it did, it had a powerful effect. 


it Was a small 


+ 


The hearing now going on is marked by an encouraging disploy 
of intelligence on the part of the petitioners. They do not say any - 
thing about the Fire-Fiend, the state of the atmosphere, or the elec tri- 
eal currents, nor describe the extraordinary feats of 
in leaping half a mile in the air at a time, and moving of their own 
free will directly against the wind, nor, in faet, allude in any way to 


| the miraculous phenomena which were witnessed by early observers 


of the Chicago fire and the first Boston tire. They say, on the con 
trary, that what is needed is good management; that there is a 
“general feeling in the community that there should be some 
change.” Mr. Jonas Fiteh, a well-known builder and former mem 


| ber of the city government, whose knowledge about the * inside” ef 
| Boston may be said to be only commensurate with his opportunities, 
| is no doubt to be relied upon when he says that the 


*Manavenent 
by a committee of the Board of Aldermen is not the most efficient.” 
To sum up in a few words, what is needed in such cities as 
according to the common consent of those who have studied the 
subject, is a responsible head of 


Boston, 


the fire service, removalile for 


llv 





ings. 


Everything else, the blocking of the streets, the water-sun- 


| ply, the horse difficulty, the lack of “steamers” and hand-engines, 


are inere matters of detail, which would be certain to attract the 
attention of and be provided against by an eflicient and honest eom- 
Men like Mr. Damrell do not trouble their heads 
them, because they have too much io do elsewhere. One euricus 
result seems to have been developed by this hearing, that New York 
is better protected against tire at present than Boston, the mixed 
system of responsibility having been long since given up in this 
city. Still, we should not advise any one to trust too much to this 
superiority ; it is but a relative superiority. 


about 


Secretary Richardson anncunces that the reserve of $44,000,000 
Jegal tenders will be kept intact—if it is a possible thing to do so; 
that is, if the crops do not need moving very badly, and the market 
keeps easy. This may be considered by some persons as 2 conres- 
sion to public opinion, but it is in reality a device for getting 
the credit of being a financial reformer and at the same time 
retaining the power over the eu-reney which Mr. Boutwell found 
convenient. As we have often pointed out, it would really 
be better to issue the whole $44,000,000 at once than to 
keep them hanging over the country as they have been kept for 
the past year or two. If they were all issued, or were all abso- 
lutely withdrawn, people who use monéy as a means of exchange 
—and the class of people who do this is not a small one— 
would be able to caleulate with some certainty upon the con- 
dition of the market, to make contracts with some confidence as 
to their value, and to calculate upon prices at least fixed from day 
today. There are enough uncertainties in trade and commerce in 
the best times to make it inexpedient for any government to hold out 
a continual threat of interference with them. Indeed, what with 
speculation and other natural difficulties, traders and merchants are 
playing what is a game of chanee as well as skill already. For the 
Government to legalize a national gambling-table, and then to keep 
continually threatening te cog the dice unless the pool is kept filled, 
May be well-meant but is not wise. Of course, the whole thing is 
illegal, but that is aneld story. 
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him, and they are arguments which governors are in the habit of 
regarding, and which will in the present case be urged with unusual 
furce and backed up by unusual influence. 

These arguments, too, have already more or less affected the 
public out-of-doors, and indeed one has only to read some of the 


' comments on the trial, especially those which appeared in the 


° 
we 
> — * — — a — 
THE WALWORTH MURDER. 

PYTERE is not much ifany fault to be found with the Walworth 
i ft the severest critic of judicjal proceedings. In- 
deed, as ¢ y of murder trials in this city, it 
on t whole a very gratifving and encouraging affair. ‘The 
ound with little or no difficulty, and the prisoner was 

lL by alawyer who is really as well as technically a “learned | 
nan.” With its past experience in its memory, the publie 
i} hardly help being grateful to the prisoner’s friends for not en- 
i@ his defence to a roaring blackguard. The result was that 
ill thi were done decently and in order, and the proceeding had 
all the appearance of being, and was in truth, a judicial enquiry 


into facts and not a game in ehicane. 

The verdict was, perhaps, what most people expected. It is 
right to say, too, that it was the verdict that will be rendered in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred of homicide by violence. The 
new law calls for a conviction in only the second degree wherever it 
does not appear that the murder was planned beforehand, and of 
course makes it the easiest thing in the world for the would-be 
assassin to keep himself out of the category of those who deserve 
the gallows. Nothing is simpler than to give killing the appear- 
ance of being the result of an intention formed en the spot. You 
have only to get up a quarrel with your victim about any trifle that 
may present itself to clothe his subsequent slaughter with all the 
marks of the second degree, and secure for yourself the immeasur- 
able hopes and consolations of imprisonment for life. A man’s 
intentions, alas! are only to be learned from his acts, and one’s acts 
can always be arranged beforehand, so as to point to any desired 
eonelusion. This is especially worthy of attention in view of the 
fact that the offence of killing is no longer hedged round with any 


esumptions of law. There is no act of the criminal now from 


}l 
hich a jury is legally bound to infer any other fact. The whole 
‘tter is left to theireonseiences. This leads us again to say that 
tiie new law is seriously defective in not making the pdssession of 


umptive evidence of premeditation. There would have 
been no hardship in this. Nothing is easier for a young man when 
he goes out in the morning than to leave his pistol at home. It 
is an uneomfortable thing to carry, and no one carries it without 
harboring somewhere in the recesses of his mind, in some shape or 
other, the design of killing somebody. It may be sleeping, or may 
only be half formed, or may never have presented itself definitely to 
him, but it is there, and only needs the touch of passion to spring 


‘i. pistol pre 


forth into crime. We therefore trust most sincerely that the next 
legislature willamend the act of this year by providing that all mur- 


whether “ deliberate ” or not, which are committed with wea- 
pons (not tools) carried on the person of the murderer, shall be 
murders in the first degree, as-a matter of law, leaving the prisoner 
to upset this presumption by surrounding circumstances if he can. 
This would be simply declaring that aman who goes about armed 
is a would-be murderer, which in the majority of cases would be 


e 
ders, 


rue in fact. 

If this rule had been applied to young Walworth, he would have 
been convicted of murder in the first degree. He went armed to an 
interview with his father, solicited by himself, and that he knew the 
interview might result tragically was proved clearly enough by his 
letter to his uncle. That the shooting was brought on by himsclf 
bis account of the interview would leave plenty of reason for be- 
lieving, even if he had not done his slaying with his back to the door, 
or, in other words, with the means of escape within his reach. In- 
deed, few persons who read the evidence carefully can help beliey- 
ing that he sent for his father meaning to kill him; and yet there 
ugh about it to justify the jury in saving him from 
the extreme penalty of the law. We may as well say here that the 
entenee passed en him does not, in our opinion, amount tv much. 
Neither he nor any of his family, we venture to say, look on it as 
inconvenience. 


was doubt eno 


more than a temporary 


ered to the jury, with only partial effect, foreshadows very clearlg 
whieh will he used to, get the Governor to parden | 
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The defence which was | 
| human being is ever pursued in civilized society. 


World, to see the very process by which is generated the morbid 
condition of feeling and imagination out of which murders grow 
and through whieh murderers escape justice. There were certain 
letters read on the trial, addressed by the elder Walworth to his 
wife, with the view of furnishing palliation, if not justification, for the 
puriicide. They apparently produced little effect on the jury, but 
they have unquestionably done a good deal to alter the complexion 
of the act in the popular eye. They were very wild and very brutal 
and very disgusting, and would have been very shocking if they 
had not been plainly the compositicn of a lunatic. Nobedy who 
was not in some degree demented would ever have taken the 
trouble of writing them. They furnished abundant justification for 
Mrs. Walworth’s refusal to live with him, and would have warrant- 
ed any court in denying him access to his minor children. That 
they were the letters of a dangerous man, however, was not shown. 
He appears to have been more terrible on paper than anywhere 
else, as became a manufacturer of thrilling romances for the Sun- 
day press. He had ill-treated his wile grossly, but neither she nor 
her children nor her property was any longer in his power. The 
position he occupied towards them was therefore that of a nuis- 
ance—a most painful and mortifying one it is true, but still only a 
nuisance, and this nuisance there were at least two ways of abat- 
ing. If he was insane, they could have had him shut up in an 
asylum; the family is one of means and influence, and abounds in 
lawyers. If he was simply odious and depraved, they could have 
had him put under bonds to keep the peace, or, failing this, held in 
confinement. In short, there is ample legal provision for just such 
cases as his. 

Moreover, such cases as his are by no means rare. Nothing can 
be more untrue or unjust or dangerous than the common practice 
of treating the provocation and the woes of respectable and well- 
connected criminals as unparalleled and irresistible, while meaner 
wretches are allowed to go to the gallows without a whisper of al- 
lowance or qualification. The Ketchums and Fosters and Stokeses, 
we are always told, act under some overwhelming necessity which 
destroys moral responsibility, while the Kings and the Reals and the 
Nixons steal and slay with open eyes and depraved natures. The 
fact is that such husbands and fathers as Walworth are by no means 
uncommon. There is not a street of this great city which does not 
contain several of the same class. If every wife had the means or 
courage or money to bring her griefs into court, Mrs. Walworth’s 
sad story, down to her husband’s death, would speedily wear the 
appearance of a slight misfortune. There is probably nothing, not 
even the sack of a stormed city, which brings out the devilish and 
animal parts of some men’s nature as the unchecked control of 
another human being’s person and feelings does. There are 
thousands of poor women in this city, without friosnds or hope in 
this world, who have to listen every night to the ravings, and bear 
the blows and tortures, of tyrannical beasts, compared to whom Wal- 
worth was harmless and decent and merciful; and yet the world 
knows nothing of their sorrows unless when, now and then, some un- 
lucky blow terminates their misery and their life together; and 
thousands of others pass their lives in higher stages of the same 
hell. What isthe remedy for this state of things, except the general 
elevation of human nature, it svould be hard to say. Legal reme- 
dies few people will care to discuss who seriously consider the condi- 
tion of a woman whose youth and health have been passed in bearing 
children, and who bas to face life without heart or hope or training 
for any calling by which money may be made, and whose nearest 
friend has turned into one of those fiendish enemies by whom no male 


Now, what have the happy and the well-to-do, the law-makers 
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and Jawgivers, and the moralists and the commentators, to say to 
these unfortunates? Something they are always saying—whether 
in verdicts, or decisions, or sermons, or articles. Are they really 
prepared to say that the ong re pneane to be made, even of a 

cowardly, tyrannical, cruel, filthy black guard, is to have his children 
kill him en their own Po aa ? If this cannot and ought not to 
be said, why are we to sympathize with young Walworth? If we 
decide that his father’s half-dozen dirty letters, preceded by his 
odious life, even palliated his murder, dees anybody suppose that 
the thousands who are suffering from similar woes will take nete as 
we do of a fact that the Walworths are a highly respectable 
family, in a good social position, and therefore less able to bear a 
ruffian than the obscure herd of unfortunates who have no family 
mansion to take refuge in and no kind relatives to draw on? Will 
the son 6f the poor washerwoman not feel that he is far more justified 
in ridding his mother of his drunken rufiian of a father, who steals 
her earnings every Saturday night and thrashes her with a pair of 
tongs, than the well-born youth whom a hundred fiiends surround, 
to whom a hundred kindly doors are open, and who, well educated 
and well connected, may soon be prepared to atone to her for 
his father’s follies, by achieving all that his father one day pro- 
mised and that she fondly hoped to see? Is there not something 
sulphurous in the sympathy which contemplates as possible under 
any circumstances a son’s exemption from all responsibility for his 
father’s faults to such a degree as not only to relieve him from the 
obligation of covering them, or making amends for them, but to 
qualify him in never so slight a degree to kill him in a hotel in a 
civilized city, and within a stone’s-throw of the police court? 
What system of socivlogy, or morality, or religion is it whieh 
authorizes a son to look on his father as simply an odious citizen, of 
whom he may in a passion lawfully or even pardonably rid the 
state ? 

Though last, not least, it ought to be said that crimes like Wal- 
worth’s, and especially the crimes of young men, are, we believe in 
a large majority of cases, the result of a habit of mind which con- 
sists in the frequent contemplation of homicide as a possible means 


‘of reaching certain ends. There are large numbers of men among | 


passing as very respectable who cultivate this habit, and it is 
stimulated by carrying weapons, and by the indulgence of public 
opinion for crimes of violence with a show of provocation behind 
them. Nobody who has ever examined the workings of his own 
mind needs any explanation of the facility with which the most 
terrible or odious acts may, by the steady contemplation of them, 
be made to seem just, tolerable, and lawful resorts. They are 
happy and pure, indeed, who have never had to fight against those 
frightful impulses, and nobody ever fights against them, not even 
the purest and best, without finding his resistance immensely 
strengthened by seeing outside his door the terrors of public in- 
dignation and of offended justice. The great use of publie repro- 
bation and of legal penalties is in fact not so much the punishment 
of those who have committed offences, as the strengthening of those 
who are wrestling with temptation. It is at the moment when a 
man is thinking whether he had not better pistol a troublesome 
enemy that the jail and the gallows serve him in best stead, and 
it is at that moment, too, that the sympathy bestowed on those who 
have considered the same problem he is considering, and have 
sclved it the wrong way, often recurs to him with disastrous re- 
sults. 


“OUR BETTER POLITICIANS.” 

ERIAPS it may be taken as the rising of a very small star in 
the East that Mr. Hale’s or Mr. Dlaine’s convention in Maine 

did not confine itself wholly to the works of the past and glories of 
the future, as is the well-established custom of political conventions, 
but did hint at one piece of work to be done in doing away with 
the reckless lezislaticn to which we have grown acenustemed in the 
last days of the session. ‘These last days of the session have so 
long been regarded as the explauation and apology and justifica- 








been committed to the guardianship of colluding * interests” and 








thon of whatever is very bad in Congress, that doing away with 


them must certainly strike the average Congressional mind as a 





very startling and dangerous innovation. The necessity of reform 
Within Congress never presents itself to the Congressienal mind, 
and the common mind of the country has not vet caught the idea 
that legisiativ proce i ‘s, like other agen ies of co rhment, e2n 
be restrained, and guided, and disciplined, and brought within the 
limits of system and order. If this resolution of the Maine Conv 
tion can Le made to grow and multiply into mi rOUS TES’ 

each having a definite object and proposing some tangible } 


work to be done, the publie will begin to be edueated in the ways 
and means of securing good government, and will cease to he 

fied with the present immeasurable quantities of talk. Can 

that the American mind—the most practieal mind in the world 

at this present time utterly without practical knowledge in m 

of government? To illustrate: The Government has this ve 
conferred upon us the very great convenience of postal-card 
twenty-two million issued, and twenty-two mi 
and not yet ready to be supplied. But these postal-cards were not 
devised by the American Government. It has not of Inte ve 
devised anything. They are but a plagiarism trom German 





it is now three years since Germany showed their practical con- 
venience to the whole world by their wonderful cireulation in the 
army, and it is more than two years since England took them from 


Germany and gave them to the British public, while it has taken 
all this time for our 
about 


legislators, who prate so much 


American activity and vigor, to copy this) ene ttle 


product of Eurepean thought and gee it to the American 
people. <A loose and fanciful theory called protection has 
governed the country for some time, but even this theory h 


“influences.” The tariff laws are mere pieces of pateh-work, on 
which the largest “interest ° and the most active “influence” has 
always suceeeded in stitching the biggest patch. An absolute 
revision is needed, as the greater portion of all intelligent men 
know ; and Mr. Wells has spread before the country a basis of action, 
in the way of data, such as has given him a reputation throughout 
the civilized world; yet the political talent of the country does n 
know what to do with his facts. A step towards practieal work 
was taken by Governor Hoffman when he called Mr. Welis to the 
task of revising our State system of taxation; and considerable 
benefit has resuited therefram to the people not of New York but of 
England, where several hundred thousand of Mr. Wells's report 
have been cirewlated and studied ; but the only use which our 
fessional politicians would dream of making ef the volumes would 
be to extract a few fine-sounding sentences to put in one of their 
platforms. * Reso?ved, That taxation should be pre-eminentiy just, 
so as practically to benefit the eapitalist and the laborer, the rich 
and the poor: 
required to take care of itself and shed its blessings spontaneously ” 
such is the substantial purport of the rese - itions that our practical 
statesmen think suflicient to satisfy an intelligent 


Provided, however, it is understood that it 


people. Accus- 
tomed as we all are to their monotonous routine, we may indeed 
regard it as aray of hope when a political convention comes down 
in its resolutions to ene practical point, the abolishing of one legi 
lative abuse. 


Asa general rule in the affairs of this world, people who do ne 


| bring their views toa practical test, but expend their entire time 


| in talking about them, 
| that a man is a mere theorist will ponent be taken as a term 
| of reproach. In our] 


are held in some contempt; and to say 


gislative world, the reverse of this is at the 


| present time the fact; and any man who endeavors to bring down 
| the principles of good government to practical application is really 
! 

| regarded as a fa neiful | gentleman, not at all adapted to the work of 


| modern polities. If Med 


| in Congress as a traly sensible statesr 


enckes had éoentined his eiforts for civil-ser- 

Vice reform to platitudes in Congress and platforms in polities, he 
? ’ ‘ , } } { ¢ 1. 

would have been esteemed IN General Logan and his fellow-talkers 


nan, and the more lofty the 


he 
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tone of Mr. Jenckes’s platitudes, and the more nearly his platforms 
demanded absolute perfection in the civil service, the more truly 
would have been deemed by the Logans and their 


jut the moment Mr. Jenekes passed from che realm 


sagacious he 
-talkers. | 
of talk to that of work, and proposed doing instead of promising, he 
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really shocked the political sensibilities of his best Congressional 
quite as emphati- 


, 


friends, and was set down as a “ mere visionary ’ 


cally as if he had intreduced a bill te previde for the building of 


Mr. Edward Everett Hale’s brick moon. 

We may note in this connection one thing which many persons 
must have observed, and of which some have spoken as one of the 
anomalies of Congress. It would be extremely unwise to assume 
that every man in Congress is ignorant or unprincipled, or indolent 
or unpractical. On the contrary, almost every intelligent person 
knows, or knows of, some member whose life gives assurance that 
he is intelligent and high-principled and practical and has the 
good of his country thoroughly at heart ; who, in short, before he was 
elected to Congress, seemed to be just the man who ought to be 
there. How repeatedly of late years have we all seen some such 
man, of whom great things were expected, sent to Congress or to the 
legislature at the cost of no little sacrifice on the part of himself 
and of unusual efforts on the part of his supporters, and then how 
useless he seemed when he got there, how little he accomplished, 
how utterly he failed to lead or to control. And next, how certainly 
ope of two things happens: either that he fails to return there, or 
else that he drifts into the circle of *‘ the better sort of our politi- 
cians,” and lives a compromise kind of life, made up slightly of 
what was expected of him out of Congress, chiefly of what is ex- 
pected of him by Congress. _The phenomenen is how invariably 
such men, when they reach Congress, seem to be appalled and 
benumbed; how invariably they regard tle walls of the Capitol as 
the boundaries of the country, and think that success in public life 
means getting upon a committee or carrying a bill, forgetting the 
greater and truer success of instructing the public mind and lead- 
ing public sentiment. The explanation of this is not obvious, but is 
still not far from the surface. It is that men shrink from doing 
that which the majority around them deem ridiculous. Thus, in 
the House of Lords, where a youthful peer indulging in a litte 
rhetorical flight about the momentous consequences of a measure 
will be hailed with jeering cries of hear ! hear! and ironical applause, 
lofty rhetoric has no place; and the most ambitious youth, though 
boiling over with spread-eagle eloquence, enough for a dozen of 
our political platforms, has to come down to hard work and com- 
mon sense, if he would be heard there at all. 

Thus Mr. Jenckes, when he introduced bis Civil-Service Biil in 
Congress, spoke neither with the zeal of a reformer striking his best 
blows at a corrupt abuse, nor as a practical statesman addressing 
statesmen, and commending to their intelligence a 
thoroughly feasible plan, sanctioned by the experience of other 
countries, for improving the administration of government, but, on 
the contrary, in a certain embarrassed, explanatory, apologetic tone, 
much like that of a cautious missionary addressing a band of self- 
satisiied savages who philosophically hold that abolishing man- 
eating will tend only to diminish the supply of food, and that 
refraining on moral grounds from their accustomed joints and chops 
is a ridiculous bit of sentiment altogether contrary to the party 
usages of their fathers. In such an assemblage, what could a well- 
meaning missionary say when a great redskin warrior like General 
Logan could rise and aver that man-eating is right and proper, good 
for the digestion, nutritious for the body, soothing to the mind, and 
not injurious to the party eaten, all Europeans and missionaries and 
squaws to the contrary notwithstanding; and when a half-civilized 
chief like timid Mr. Dawes could only be got to say that, after six- 
teen years of personal expericnce in cannibalism, he was really 
unable to suggest any plan for giving it up, and, until a proper plan 
should be devised and adopted, he should feel individually bound to 
keep on eating ? 

(f men in Congress from whom the country might expect effec- 


practical 
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tive aid in the way of practical reform, Mr. Blaine and Mr. Hale are 
examples. The one, powerful, courageous, and effective, as is 
shown sufficiently by his administration as Speaker, and his handling 
of Butler; the other a young man, intelligent, cultivated, patriotic, 
and with a fair share of determination and ambition. Fifty years ago, 
with their present experience, they would have risen to the rank of 
intelligent legislators ; now, they have dropped into “ the class of our 
better politicians.” Both, unfortunately, have positions to maintain 
within Congress ; the one is Speaker, the other chairman of an im- 
portant committee, and neither is free to attack Congress, and use 
the p&wer of public opinion toward forcing unpalatable work upon 
those procrastinating bodies. The result, too, of their experience is 
unfortunate, the result of their Congressional training being to set a 
man to solve the problem of what can be earried through Congress, 
and not the problem of general legislation for the future welfare of 
the country. Nevertheless, no one will be indisposed to hope that 
these gentlemen may now be endeavoring to turn public attention to 
one practical reform, and, without quarrelling with Congress, are 
aitempting to bring a power to bear upon it that will be the entering 
wedge for a better legislative system. 


RENAN’S ‘ ANTICHRIST.’ 


PARIS, June 21. 
I. 

\l RENAN’S ‘ Antichrist’ has at last appeared. The author of * The 
4'he Life of Jesus’ is as careful as an impresario about the conditions under 
which a new work of his appears before the pubiic. The ‘ Antichrist’ bas 
been waiting a long time, but could not come to light so long as the political 
fermentation continued. Now that Marshal MacMahon rules instead of M. 
Thiers, Renan could almost say with Virgil, Deus nobis hac otia fecit. 
The French character is so elastic that all the terrors which disturbed the 
country a month ago have completely vanished ; our minds are pacified, and 
we can read books again. Renan had carefully watched his opportunity» 
and he feeds our hungry appetites with his new work on the origin of Chris” 
tianity. 

It is needless to say that the ‘ Life of Jesus’ soon became popular ; it has 
attained the exceptional number of thirteen editions. The two following 
volumes were much more severe in their character, less romantic, if I may 
say so, and more filled with the somewhat arid details of exegesis. The first 
editions of ‘The Apostles’ and of ‘St. Paul’ are not yet quite exhausted. 
But I should be surprised if the ‘ Antichrist’ had not a popular success, 
though it will never equal that of the ‘ Life of Jesus.’ There is something 
in the very name of the ‘ Antichrist’ which strikes the poetical mind, and 
this new volume of Renan is only half filled with pure exegesis ; the other 
half is given to history. 

In his introduetion, Renan enters into an elaborate discussion as to the 
authorship of the Apocalypse, which is generally attributed to St. John. He 
attempts to prove that it must be the work of a member of the Church of 
Jerusalem; the Apocalypse is not of the Pauline school—it breathes a 
constant hatred of the Gentiles. Its autkor does not belong to the broad 
church; he is a fanatic; he thinks of nothing but Rome and Jerusalem ; 
Rome is to him the city of all abominations; he has seen its idolatrous 
pomps and its crimes; Jerusalem is the beloved city. The author of the 
great Apocalypse is very conversant with the numerous old apocalypses ; 
he must have known not only the Greek, but the Hebrew language. A!l 
these traits can be well applied to St. Johy. M. Renan doubts, however, if 
St. John wrote the Apocalypse himself. “It is enough for my thése,” says . 
he, “that he knew it, and he allowed it to circulate under his name.” 
What is this thése M. Renan speaks of? He constders the Apocalypse as 
a sort of mysterious manifesto, as a protest against the tyranny of Rome 
and the crimes of its emperors. St. John was not a literary map. one who 
could from memory, with fragments of the ancient Jewish book, compose a sort 
of mystical pamphlet of this sort. Either the synoptic Evangelists are wrong 
when they represent. the Apostles as plain and rude men, and not as learned 
and scholastic, like the Scribes and Pharisees, or St. John was not likely to 
have composed the Apocalypse himself; but in a time when people did not 
care much about literary property, he may have accepted it, and allowed it 
to circulate under his name. 

The book of M. Renan opens with the captivity of St. Paul in Rome. 
Nero is entering his twenty-fourth year. The cell of St. Paul becomes 
the focus of the new religion, which soon finds deyotees in the very heuse 
of the emperor, among the Jews, among the slaves, the freedmen. 
Renav admits the tradition of the arrival of St. Peter at Rome; St. Peer 
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represents the passions of the school of Jerusalem, of the narrow church, | 


and, though he was full of admiration for Paul, he follows him and acts as 
a prudent guide and counsellor. . The general belief of the churches in the 
second century of our era was that Peter suffered martyrdom in Rome, but 
the Protestant professors made great efforts to prove that the journey of St. 
Peter to Rome had never taken place, in order to shake the very founda- 
tion of the Papacy. The question has not so much importance as was at 
first believed, as it is well ascertained that Jesus did not institute any pri- 
mate among the apostles, that he was not the founder of the episcopate, and 
that he was not likely to choose out Rome, from ail other places, as the per- 
manent seat of the primate of the church. The vexed question of St. Peter’s 
journey to Rome bas become a mere historical problem, M. Renan solves 
it in the affirmative.. He represents, in vivid colors, the followers of the 
new sect in the midst of Imperiai Rome, the city of horrors and crimes, the 
new Babylon, sad, full of an undisguised antipathy for the Romau world, 
turning them away with horror from the old sanctuaries of the official 
religion, accused by the multitude of the most mysterious and heinous 
crimes. 

In vain did St. Paul preach submission to the political authorities. 
Many of the early Christians had all the ardor of the zealots of Judea; they 
had the spirit of martyrs. And how could their sombre enthusiasm not be 
stirred by the sight of Rome? The world was given up to a madman: 
“ When Cesar lost his mind, when all the arteries of his feeble head, disturbed 
by an unheard-of power, broke at the same time, then madness began to 
rule. Under Nero, it was something atrocious and comical at the same 
time, grandiose and absurd. As the Caesar was a good scholar, his folly was 
particularly literary. The dreams of all the centuries, all the poems, all the 
legends, Bacchus and Sardanapalus, Ninus and Priam, Trey and Babylon, 
Homer and the poems of his own time, were floating together in the brain 
of a mediocre artiste, full of conceit, to whom fate had given the power to 
realize all his chimeras. Let us imagine a man as sensible as the heroes of 
M. Victor Hugo, a personage of carnival, a mixture of the madman, the 
jocrisse, and the actor, with an absolute power, and charged with the mission 
of governing the world. He had not the black wickedness of Domitian, the 
love of evil tor the sake of evil; he was not extravagant like Caligula; he 
was a conscientious romantique, an emperor of the opera, a mélomane who 
trembled before the parterre ard who made it tremble before him, and 
would be nowadays a bourgeois whose common sense would have been 
perverted by the reading of the modern poets and who would think himself 
obliged to imitate Hans of Iceland or the Bargraves.” 

I must notice for the first time, in M. Renan, this introduction of modern 
names in old subjects; it is very frequent in this new volume. He once 
calls a friend of Nero, a quiet old senator, this ‘‘ sceptical Mérimée.” In 
the siege of Jerusalem there are constant allusions to the siege of Paris, to 
the Government of the National Defence, to the Communards. These allu- 
sions and comparisons seem to me beneath the dignity of history. 

Nero was an artist in crime; his ideal of a great man was the man who 
would do anything, try anything, accumulate in the smallest time the great- 
est number of most sensational dramas. He even affected love and friend- 
ship, but merely as dramatic sentiments. He was handsome, clever, and 
fond of adiniration. Suetonius has left us a very exact account of his court ; 
it is enough perhaps to say that Petronius was the most virtuous of Ceesar’s 
friends. Any idea with a man like Nero became a fixed idea. He was 
haunted with the memory of the fire of Troy. He had the unspeakable joy 
of playing the part of Priam during the fire of Rome. He was away when 
the fire began at Antium, but he returned and saw the imperial palaces 
of the Palatine, his own new palace which he called only “ transitory,” de- 
stroyed. It is difficult to recompose the truth out of the legend of the fire 
of Rome, but it is difficult not to believe that Nero saw in this misfortune 
only a prompt method of public expropriation, and an opportunity for mak- 
ing a new Rome finer than the old one. But the public conscience revolted 
against the Emperor. ‘ An infernal idea came then to his mind,” says Re- 
nan. ‘“ He looked for some unfortunate creatures, even more hated than 
himself, on whom he could throw the odium of the fire. He thought of the 
Christians.” The Romans regretted their old temples, one built by Evan- 
der, another by Servius Tullius, the palace of Numa, and so many others. 
But who professed to hate these holy places? Who looked sad and scornful 
before the time-honored porticoes? The Christians. They had certainly 
not set fire to the city ; it is not so certain that they did not enjoy the down- 
fall of many monuments of idolatry. Nero hardly knew what the Christians 
were ; but he was fond of the society of the Greeks, of the Orientals, and 
among the Jews who had access to the court were probably found the men 
who denounced the Christians to the Emperor. 

The era of martyrdom began. The spectacle of human massacre had be- 
come one of the amusements of the people-king. The convicts of the whole 
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world were sent to Rome for these festivities. ‘* Rome,” says Renan, * saw 
; few more extraordinary days. The /udus matutinus, which was consecrated 
| to the battles between animals, saw a strange procession. The condemned, 
covered with skins, were thrown in the arena and torn in pieces by dogs; 
others were crucified ; others, with their tunics impregnated with oil or tar, 
were attached to pieces of wood and reserved as luminaries tor a night spec 
tacle. When the night came these living lamps were lighted. Nero offered 
for the spectacle the magnificent gardens which he possessed over the Tiber, 
and which occupied the actual site of the Borgo of the Church and the Place 
of St. Peter. At the sight of these hideous torches, Nero, who has 
introduced the fashion of night races, showed himself in the arena, some- 
times dressed as a jockey in the ranks of the people, sometimes conducting 
his chariot.” Atrocious dramas were played, where Christians played their 
part in earnest: the Romans saw a Hercules obliged to tear a burning rebe 
from his skin, an Orpheus torn in pieces, a Mutius Sewvola burning off his 
hand, all the fables of antiquity, Deedalus, Pasiphaé, the scene represented 
by the celebrated Farnese Buil now in the Museum of Naples. 
was short-sighted, was present with an emerald at his eye, on the podium, 
above the Vestal Virgins. 

The vestals of the new church were in the arena, the noble virgins, who 
were exposed to the eyes of the lascivious Romans before they were torn by 
wild animals. The sacrifice of Christ inspired the representatives of the new 
faith. Paul and Peter probably fell victims to the fury of the persecutors 
A cruel death seemed the natural death of every Christian. M. Renan sup 
poses that John escaped from Rome, where he had stayed but a little time, 
and found a refuge in Asia; he admits with many exegetists that he went to 
Ephesus, the church of which was joined by many refugees from Rome, 
John, after the death of all the companions of Christ, became the spiritual 
head of the church, and Ephesus tor a while became the centre, the focus, ot 
the new doctrine. 
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Correspondence. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AND OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
To Tuk Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of June 19, p. 417, giving some account of the corre 
spondence between Mr. Magill and myself, you say that I deny the state 
ment of President Eliot, in reference to his conversation with the Matron, 
on his direct authority. 

Allow me to say that it was not in my thought to deny his statement, 
but merely to give the views of our lady Principals—of our present Prineipal 
and of the lady who ocenpied the place when President Eliot was here 
There is no one connected with the school who is known here as ** Matron.” 
The term would be naturally understood as designating the * Principal.” 
Doubtless President Eliot had a conversation with some lady who he sup- 
posed occupied that position—possibly with the stewardess of the Ladies’ 
Hall, although she does not recall the conversation. 

In justice to President Eliot and myself, it seems reasonable to make 
this expianation.—Yours truly, Jas. I. Faison. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, O., July 2, 1873. 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS AS A NEWS 
To Tne EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


AGENT. 
Str: T have for some time past intended to draw your attention to 
the miserable way in which our daily press is served by its agentsin Europe 
who make up the Cable despatches. 

The public is treated to columns of news about races, the fighting 
Spaniards, the Shah of Persia, and the like, while it is left in the dark ou 
questions of great importance to business and the country generally. 

Here is a ease in point. The financial world is on tiptoe to know how 
and when the miliions hoarded by the German Government are to come out 
and relieve the European money market. We know that this question de- 
pended largely on the passage of bills pending before the German Reichstag 
| referring to the new coinage and the regulation of the paper money. We 

also know by telegraph that the Reichstag adjourned on the 25th of June ; 
but no public telegram has informed us of the passage of those bills, or of 
_ any decision on the important questions involved, and our gold market and 
exchanges are at the mercy of private parties Who may possess that informa- 
tion. 
Will not your pen try to stir up the managers of the Associated Press, 
| and urge them to appoint intelligent agents in Europe, who will serve them 
| better ? By so doing, you will ollige, among many business men, 





} A ConsTant READER. 


New York, July 2, 1833. 
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t e lod ent action. Rev. H. 
rt M ‘ Seere } 
I ast of amem l were vaneed and Gi d, 
one } ry il or | } 1m il edition of the 
works ef My { Lett were read {re Me Beecher, Hewitt, 
Frotl ham, Peckham, and y others, expressive of theirsympathy with 
the object of the meeting and regretting their inability to be present. After 
the election of William Cull Bryant as permanent President, and Mr. 
Sterne as permanent Secretary, of the American Mill Memorial Committee, 
the meeting ¢ irned, subject to be reconvened at the call of the officers 
and the chairman pro ten., Mr. Bellows 
-Commemoration Da Oxford y signalized the traditional way 
by the speceh of the Publi tor in honor of founders and benefactors, by 
the uproariousness of the undergradu , and by the bestowal of honorary 
degrees. The recipients of the degrees this year were Mr. Munro, the well- 
known Latin sch and editor; Professor Tyndall—rature indagator 
strenuus; and our distinguished countryman, James Russell Lowell. Mr. 
Lowell was presented to the Vice-Chancellor as one known to all as author 
of those “ carmina quibus ficto Hosex Biglow pomine statum reipublice suze 
priorem imo patriw amantissimo perstrinxit.” This was received with 
long-continued applause from every part of the Theatre, and so was a 
rejerence to Harvard, that ‘“celeberrima atque nobis dilectissima 
academia.” Great applause was also accorded Mr. Tyndall, whose de- 
gree, however, calls out some expressions of nega from some 
gentlemen. Mover should not have been accorded, says one of these, to a 
man who has publicly written against belief in the pel of prayer. But 
other wrilers point ont rather neatly, and perhaps more neatly than con- 
clusively, that Mr. Tyndali’s degree was given hit for having written very 
ell on science, and that his having written very feebly on the eflicacy of 
prayer would be but a poor reason for withholding from him his reward. 
We are told that the name of Mr. Gladstone was weleomed by the under- 
graduates with torm of groans and es, Dr. Liddon’s was reeeived 
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led forth a grgat deal of cheering, as did that 

’ Mr. of “advanced” views and with a talent for 
ne discussion marked by the kind of much 
The Daily Telegraph, says the Times, and 
attention with the Chureh Herald, the 


whom some wag professed to 


hile Dr. Stanley’s cal 





Col ldly » W 
Burgon, a clergyman 
sharpness so 
affected by sarcastic e! 
its Khiva Corres 
Shah, Arehbishop Manning, and the 
have discovered in the audience. 


reymen. 
pondeut divided 
“Claimant,” 
attention was also paid to the 
aud category—as the blue, the very blue, 
and the old women in the 
but the turbulence is reported as 


The usual 
ladies in every conceivable color 
the married, the single, 
cheered, 
the e1 the m 


‘ 
ed off with the most Jaudable peacefulness. 


plain, the 


pretty, th 


arena, all of whom were duly 


having subsided on try of iwnates, and the proceedings of the 


couvouc ation to have pa + 
t number of the Fortnightly Reviene, 
ephen’s ‘ Liberty, Equality, 


rederick Harrison, in the la 


scathing reply to Mr. Fitzjames St 


—Mr. F 
made a 


Fraternity,’ in the shape of au article which he calls “The Religion of 
Inhumanity “—a r n which he refers to elsewhere as “Stephenism.” 
The m of in lity,” as Mr. Harrison cepicts it, is no sweet creed 
Kt ! \ ’ if 





sympathy and love, but a religion from which all sympathy and love is 
banished. As for Mr. Stephen is represented as saying, 


“don’t daub me with it; keep it to yourself. Hate is what we know how 


} ? 
tay ove, 


your iii 





to make use of.” The chief article in the creed of the Inhumanitarians, it 
eems. is the existence of Heil, as p! ie of punishment for the lowly, 
humble, and meek—Heaven, if there is one, being reserved for these who 
have always from time immemorial governed the cance brave, prudent, 
hardy men, who “know what they want and mean to have it.” Of this 
Ileaven, filled with successful lawyers, rich nabobs, gabe kings and 
emperors, enterprising Wall Street brokers, active Indian civil-servants, and 
} esided over by Bismarck, Mr. Harrison draws a pleasing picture. He ae- 
cuses h hen of haying misinterpreted Comte (it is worth white observing 
that Mr. Stephen confesses vat he has neverread Comte through, and indeed, 
V t Mr. Mill aud Miss Martineau have died, there is perhaps no one liy- 
scept Mr. G. If. Lews ho cau be decisively proved to have performed 

nd says that Ste; m is “ Calvinism minus Christianity,” and 

i t terary expression of that sert of muscular self-satisfaction which 
( i active boys to be perpetually requesting their schoo!-fellows 

to “feel their bicey He aceu Stephen’s style of “ brawninegs,” and 
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Nation. 
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it ‘ Liberty, 


suggests thé ’ if we did not know its author, 


Equality, Fraternity, 





might be taken for the literary recreation of a “hanging judge.” The 

ticle contai besides this good Anglo-Saxon badinage, a valuable criti- 
cism of one part of Mr. Stephen’s book—that in which he reduces to “ foree ” 
"i kinds of influence, from the mildest sort of persnasion to the rack and 
thumb-screw, sudai that “liberty” as used by modern writers is a mean- 
neless term, because any influence is in so far an infringement of perfect 


Mr. Harris to this, that though it is mathematically true 


vctically false, because in practice people do not consider the right of 


liberty. 


‘+ 3 . 
it what 


a 
m replies 


persuasion an infringement of their freedom, while they do so consider the 
rack iad thumb-serew. There is in such cases as this a difference in degree 


which amounts to a difference in kind, and Mr. Stephen’s argument seenis to 
be very much like an argument that people ought to consider a cat and an 
elephant the same animal, and use them for the same purposes—the cat, for 
domestic pet—because 





instance, as a beast of burden, and the elephant as a 
they are both animals. 

—In his twelfth paper on the “Study of Sociology” (Popular Science 
Monthly for July), Mr. Herbert Spencer discusses the question of what is 
to become of religion—whether it is going to disappear from the world 
altogether, or is going to remain under new forms. It is unnecessary to say 
that Mr. Spencer is neither a humanitarian inhumanitarian nor au 
orthodox believer, nor yet a believer in “ free religion” ; but, though he does 
not profess adhesion to any creeds yet accepted or yet offered, he has by no 
means given up religion, which he says must continue to exist in the world 
as Jong as man remains init. Religion, Mr. Spencer, rests fun- 
damentally on the mystery of nature. The savage first shows it in the feel- 
ing excited hy some display of power with which he is not familiar—some 

igacity, for instance, in his chief, leading to a result he does not understand. 
To the savage, however, there is nothing mysterious or awful in the regular 
sequences, the constant relations, about him. There is nothing re cain 
to him in the law gravitation, because everything cbeys it. “Only 
anomalies in that course of causation which he knows most intimately— 
namely, human will and power—excite his surprise and raise questious.” 
As civilization goes on, the wonder excited by anomalies, whether in man 


1) ‘ 
nor an 


according to 





of 


or nature, is dissipated, and a new kind of wonder begins—that caused by 
the uniformities. As science transfers more and more things from the 


category of irregularities to that of uniformities, “the mystery that once 
attached to the superstitious explanations of them becomes a mystery that 
attaches to the scientific explanation of them. There is a merging of many 
special mysteries in one general mystery.” Gravitation is far from explain- 
ing why an apple falls to the ground. Indeed, what is called gravitation is 
merely a general term for a foree of which we know nothing. ‘The astrono- 
mer, “though he helps himself to think of the sun’s action on the earth by 
assuming an intervening medium, and finds he must do it if he thinks about 
it atall, yet the mystery reappears when he asks whut is the constitution of 
this medium. Though compelled to use units of ether as symbols, he sees 
that they can be but symbols. Similarly with the physicist and the chefiist. 
Though the hynothesis of atoms and molecuies enables them to work out 

multitudinous interpretations that are verified by experiment, yet the ulti- 
imate unit of matter admits of no consistentconception. Instead of the par- 
ticular mysteries presented by those actions of matter they have explained, 
there rises into prominence the mystery which matter universally presents, 
and which proves to be absolute.” So that, between the savage and thie 
civilized man, the only difference is that the first sees God wherever he secs 
anything he does not understand, while the latter, though he may just at 
present think that all he sees in clouds or hears in the wind are the laws of 
matter, may in the long run reeognize “ behind every act and appearance” a 
superhuman mystery. No need expect, then, Mr. Spencer says, 
‘that the religious consciousness wil! die away, or will change the lines 
its evolution.” Nor need any one expect, either, that the “religion ef 
humanity ” will be the religion of the future; for “however dominant may 
become the moral sentiment enlisted on behalf cf humanity, it can never 
exclude the sentiment alone properly called religious, awakened by that 
which is behind humanity and behiné all other things.” 

hostelry Southwark, and in which 
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—The once kept by Henry Baily in 
o were gathered 


* Wel nine-and-twenty in a compagnie 
Ofsundry folk . 
That toward Cante rbury wolden ride,’ 
is now offered to be sold by auction, and appeal is made to the English pub- 
lic to purchase it “ to preserve such a landmark of old England from de- 
struction.” In any other country, says Lord Ronald Gower, “such a vener- 
able and historical building would have long since been eared for by the 
assertion which looks doubtfully correct ; for, as the Daily News 
rdmitted between the relics which belong to 


state "—an 


observes, a distinction is to be ¢ 
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romance and those which belong to history, the latter not improperly being 
often made the care of the state, but the former almost never in the history 
of people of our bioed. Still we may conjecture that the state might often 
justify an expenditure for preservipg sueh relies as Chaucer's famous 
fayern, for the same reason that would justify its keeping visible monuments 
of historical achievements; the pride of the citizen in such fellow-country- 
men as Chaucer and Shakespeare is fully as conservative a sentiment as the 


ation. 95 





have not only their contents drawn out at length, but the different contrib 


tions entered separately, with analytical references to the volumes in whi > 
they oceur, Of this work, a great part was done by the late attaché of the 





Library 
auni 


and avain abbreviated. Perhaps this incopsistency, if it is made with a 


, Mr. Charles Lowell, and it has been exceuted for this ea alogue with a 








which we believe to be unique. Imprints do not appear te be given in 





xm manner, names of places of publication being sometimes given in full 


pride in the ecarcer of Marlborough or Nelson oc Wellington, and thus as | to economy of space, might be avoided if the analytical references 1 

worthy the fostering atteution of the powers that be. So, or more gener- | in a somewhat more compact form. The general aspect of the eatalog 
ously, have reasoned other nations than the English and eerenepred How- | however, and the details of printing are very credit oa the taste ard the 
ever, it will probably be left for the Chaucer Society to take this view of the | judgment of the present librarian. We hops that the resources of the 
subject, for the News can give Lord Ronald Gower no better encouragement Atheneum allow Mr. Cutter so large and valuale a force of assista that 


than a hint that Mr. Ayrton’s susceptible heart may melt into an appropria- 
tion because of Chaucer’s having formerly been Clerk of the Works in West- 
minster—a suggestion which Mr. Ayrton has probably by this time read with 
a pleased but ironical smile, and a wish that Lord Ronald Gower would call 
on him with the proposed reque-t. The News goes on to say that shou!d 
this application be unsuccessful, there may be on our own side of the water 
‘a cousin ‘once removed’ who will boldly bid for the Tabard as it stands and 
transship it bodily to Boston or New York.” But the best of our com- 
munities show small disposition to keep among us such reminders, whether 





securely buried up to his chin. In the fitful moonlight they appeared to 


he has more leisure than most librarians to make ecoutrilbutions to the theory 





of classification and to literature. The isk that the ar ae 
the admira!e account of the catalogue of t! ry of College 
which the North American lately published, shall not have his tine « 

ed with such details as might find accurate treatment at the bands ef proper 
assistants. The printing had advanced, when we examined the s! 


as far as an entry under Boecaccio “320 pages of double colunn 
—Mr. Wm. H. Whitmore has reprinted im a single pamphlet, from the 


+ : ! 


proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, two essays of his: one, 





practices, introduced in 1732, of ineorporating towns by act or resolves in 


of historical or poctic greatness, and we fancy that Mr. Barnum and Mr. | ‘On the Origin of the Names of Towns in Massachusetts Settled prior te 
Jerry Thomas are too well aware of that fact to add the Tabard to the attrae- A.p. 1773’: the other, ‘On the Name of the Town of Lexington,’ nt whieh 
tious of their unrivalled establishment | the author, for special reasons, has given particular attention. Mo finds the 
—Mr. Joaquin Miller is announced in the London Bookseller as being town to have been named not in honor of L rd Lexington, as Mr. 
engaged on a new work, chiefly autobiographical, which, if at all like a pro- has surmised in his history, but probably after the town which eave that 
duction of his in the last Jndependent, cught to be translated forthe American | nobleman his tithe—L pir ee Laxineton (Laxton), Notts, Ereland. The 
department of the Revue des Deux Mondes. We take the liberty ourselves naming of the Massachusetts towns Mr. Whitmore shows to have been quite 
of reproducing it ina very condensed form: In Shasta County, California, some | naturally influenced by the period at which it took place. In the Colonial 
years ago, the scurvy suddenly came into a mining camp and prostrated six | period, “the colonists gave to their towns names chiefly of Eogish origin, 
of the little company. They were very fikely to die, for the camp was a | Of the sixty towns named before 1690 in Massachusetts Colony, net « 
lonely one, to which all food, medicines, and suppties of whatever kind had | Piet anv Indian name; while Scituate and Monomoy ‘the only two 
to be transported on the back of the miner, and along a rough path which led | examples in Plymouth Colony.” Further, we have the enriou t that 
across a lofty snow-covered mountain ridge. But one of the miners who f{or- | « ‘although both eolonies were Puritanic, Salem and Rehoboth w heonly 
merly had fotlowed the sea recollected that he had heard of a meaus of cure | Scriptural names.” The minister, however, frequeut!'y named or 1 le 
not beyond their reac h, and to make trial of this was at once resolved upon, | occasion of naming the town. Capt. John Sinith, too, by his prophetic map 
Six deep pits, dug in the shadow of a huge pine, soon laid bare the warm | of 1616. did much for the town nomenclatu doston, Piymeuth, 
alluvial soil; in these the patients, stripped to the skin, were placed, and | Sandwich, Barnstable, Dartmouth, Bristo!, Fatmo In the Second 
then the fresh carth was carefully shovelled back, so that each man was Charter period (1694 to 1774), the greatest change was brought about hy the 


their watching comrades like men rising in resurrection to meet the judg- 


blank, leaving it to the Governor to fill in the name to his liking. Atler this 


ment. What, however, was the anti-scorbutie merit of this mode of treat- i date names began to be freely borrowed from the titles of royalty, the British 
ment their nroncegigaes did not diseover. The sleep of the miner, when his ; pecrage, and the prominent politica! leaders of the day. For the first cen- 
day’s toil is over, is not so much a sleep as a stupor, and soon after the last | tury a 320-1732), Mr. Whitmore gives the following classification of Massa- 


of the buried men had dozed off, their friends also found themselves drowsy ; 
perhaps, too, they were a little frightened at the spectacle before them— 


the six pale heads, with their shocks of hair, the occasiona! flicker | 
of the moon in the blackness of the night, whose © stilluess | 


vas broken only by the occasional howling of the wolf or 
the faint rustle of the trees. For whatever cause, they at all 
events sought their beds and fell into a sleep from which noue woke till 
dawn. At that heur they went to visit their comrades, and found that the 
wolves had come down and eaten off every one of the heads level with the 
ground. Mr. Miller, in beginning his narrative, says that he shall put into 
it but one thing that is not true, so the reader Las an opportunity to reject 
the scorbutie story if he likes; some of the other things he will find worth 
reading. 


the Library of the Boston Athenwmum. Besides the catalogues of 1927 and 
154, and the librarian’s catalogue kept on cards, the proprietors of the 
Atheneum have had for information as to accessions to the Library only | 
the Bulletins, with briet titles, published to the number of twenty-two from 
1262 through 1871. The catalogue now publishing differs from the former 
ia mixing subjects with authors and titles, the subjects being cast partly | 
in an alphabetical form, and partly arranged on scientitie principles of divi- 
sion. The system of classification is similar to that of the Boston Publie 
Library, though with obvious improvements, as one of which may be men- 
tioned the giving of imprints under subject-headings with the authors and 
titles. A conveniences of au alphabetical classe] catalogue js seen in the | 
title ‘ Atta Troll,’ with the proper reference to Heine—a referesee which 
illustrates as well the perplexities the cataloguer is driven into when he asks 


—An interesting contribution to the art of cataloguing is now making by | 





himse!f whether such a reierenee, being the mere title ofa poem, shall be an | 
exception orarule. An extremely valuable feature of this catalogue is tliat | 


” 


of historical and scientifie societies 


aud the “ proeeediags ” 


“ colleetions 


chusetts names : 


“One or two Scriptural and Indian names; certain descriptive werds 











criginating here, as M “ee = aud, Westfield, Deerfield, Westborough, ete.: 
the names of English or Welsh counties ; one or two na of Colonial eele- 
brities. Lastiy, a large number of places of littl: importance m England 
were remembered here, and the strong prostunption is that these names were 
given by emigrauts from these pari ‘ishes.” 

The field is an interesting one, and by no means yet closed for the inyestiga- 


tion to which Mr. Whitmore has viven so fair a start. 


AMERICAN CHURCH MUSIC.* 
I.—PSALMODY. 


_ MTC AN psalmody was born of poor but honest Pia about a 


1d Swan 





hundred years ago. Billings was sponsor, and Read, Edson 
next of kin. But the tunes of that generation have ent into oblivion for 
excellent reasons. They lack the two vital cenditions of vocal musie: 
namely, truth to the chosen text and suitability to the human throat. 
Besides these two deficiencies, there were the lapses of illiteracy. The 
harmonie faults are of the cheapest and vilest description. It is dillicult to 
eonecive how such strains could ever have been regarded as music. Early 
in the present century came ay Thomas Hastings, a geutieman of taste 
and musical feeling. He is the inventor ef the American prayer-ineeting 
tune, of which his oa * Rock of Ages" is a good specimen. This 


kind of tune requires a melody which is easy to remenber and to sing, and 





**The G ory: a Collection of Music for Singing Ciasses and Choirs, ete. By Geo 
F. Root.” 1872 
*The Standard: aCollection of Sacred Music. By UL. GO. Emerson and H. R. Palmer.’ 
1872. 
The Advance: a New Cul ection of Uymu Tunes, Anthems, and Chanta, By HS 
Perkins.” i872. 
‘The Coronation: a New Collection of Music for Choirs and Singing Schoole, By 
Theo. F. Seward and Chester U. Allen ; assisted by Dr. Lowell Masou,” 1872. 
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a bass such as the average bass-singer can find out for himself. Tence arise 
the chant-like rhythms, the preponderance of uninverted chords, and the 
frequent return to the tonic. Such music is essentially simple and natural, 
and, although unsatisfactory to an artistic instinet, serves a very important 
usé in social meetings. Though somewhat wanting in bold and aggressive ele- 
ments of character, Dr. Hastings exerted no small influence on his generation. 

In 1422, Lowell Mason published the ‘ Handel and Haydn Society’s Col- 
lection’ of sacred music. Here were first introduced many arrangements 


from classic sources, together with a large supply of the author’s own. The 


book had « great suecess, and was the opening of the “ singing-book era” of 


American musical cultivation. 

The psalm-tune is not the greatest of musical creations. It is either plain 
and simple, easy to sing without help of instruments and with few voices, 
ail thus especially appropriate for the prayer-meeting, or strong and mas- 
sive, suited to large bodies of people, and in harmonic structure sufficiently 
complex to require the help of instruments, and in this case suited to the 
great congregation; or it is delicate and expressive, and thus especially the 
prerogative of trained singers—and this is the choir-tune. These three types 
shade off into each other by imperceptible degrees. The distinctively 
American type is the prayer-meeting tune, a melody easy to catch and 
lively of rhythm. The choir-tune is based on German or English models; 
the congregational melody is out-and-out English. 

The psalm-tune, however simple, should be characterized by refinement 
and elevation of sentiment in some degree commensurate with the text to 
which it is wed. Tor the Christian hymnody contains, along with much 
trash, a great deal of the purest and most elevated sentiment to be found in 
literature ; and,in the more fortunate instances, this nobility of sentiment 
is expressed in a phraseology terse, picturesque, and in every way suitable. 
But the tunes thaé fill up the books before us are very far from conforming 
to an equally high ideal. In many cases, they are the work of poorly in- 
structed writers, and in staleness of melody, poverty of harmony, and awk- 
ward leading of the voices, they betray the ’prentice-hand. The nobility 
which we so commonly find in Handel, the melodic grace of Mozart, the 
godlike tenderness of Beethoven, and the refinement of Mendelssohn 
might as well never have been; on these productions they have left no trace. 
Yet in church music these qualities find their highest use. 

Lowell Mason began as a composer for choirs. He seems to have taken 
for his model the best specimens of the English tunes of the day, such as 
“St. Thomas” and “St. Martin's ” (both of which were written by a trained 
musician), and to have cultivated his taste by a diligent study of the best 
oratories accessible to him. With such influences acting upon him, it is not 
surprising that in ‘ Cantica Laudis,’ published in 1850, he should have reached 
a bigh standard of retinement. This work is largely made up of selected 
passages from oratorios, symphonies, and chamber music. In point of taste- 
ful execution we must be permitted to hold this book for the best of its class 
yet issued from the American press. In its preface, the authors (Mr. George 
James Webb was associated with Dr. Mason) make a number of good reso- 
lutions against multiplying meaningless tunes of their own, to the exclusion 
of better works from other sources. 

But the people who pay their money and take their choice among music- 
books, as well asin every other kind of manufactured goods, did not make 
choice of ‘Cantica Laudis,’ and in their next work the authors turn decid- 
edly toward simplicity, in the hope of reaching the masses of the people. 
The end of this road is reached in the ‘Glory’ before us. In the tune- 
hooks which form the successive stages of the course, we see, beauty, 
grace, and sentiment gradually fading away, until, a3 just said, in the 
‘ Glory’ we meet with only the most meagre suggestions of musical inspira- 
tion. Nor is the reason of this want of fidelity hard to find. 
any work of art is in its striving after the most complete expression of an 
artistic ideal. But in the course in question we find a turning away from 
the ideal towards the convenient, the easily-reached, the salable. Dr. Mason 
himself, in our opinion, went too far in this direction, though he never forgot 
to strive after a degree of elevation of sentiment and dignity consistent with 
the words and the occasion of their use. 

There was indeed some excuse for the general simplicity of his later har- 
monie treatment in the frequent and eyen common use of the books by 
singers unassisted by instruments.- The general character of the transition 
is from the choir and congregational type to the chant-like form of the prayer- 
meeting tune before described. At the same time, he put a real end to the 
popular demand for new books of psalm-tunes for purposes of worship by his 
advocacy of hymn and tune books, the use of which was of course inconsis- 
tent with frequent change. And this cause is now in operation far more 
than ever before. In actual church use, the tunes and hymns are being 
winnowed, and though the chaff still lies on the pages of the books, it is 


vot allowed to fill the place of the wheat. 
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Between Dr. Mason and Mr. Root intervened the era of Bradbury and 
Woodbury. Bradbury has more flueney of melody than any other American 
writer. His tunes lie well for the throat, and have a pleasing turn of melody. 
In point of significance we must place them low in the scale—a verdict fully 
confirmed by the quick oblivion into which the Christian church has suf- 
fered them to fall. The case of Woodbury is even worse. Taken up by a 


| powerful denomination on the strength of what politicians call the “ pious 





| dodge,” it was sought to stereotype the psalmody of that church according 


to his netions. The attempt has gloricusly failed. Woodbury’s tunes have 
pretty but tasteless melodies, and very weak and insignificant harmonies. 
In the technical matters of “‘ voice-leading” they fall far short of the good 
taste that characterized Dr. Mason’s work. 

Meantime, the choirs were being neglected. In New England the 
predominance of Puritanism on the one hand, and the reaction into the 
cultivated but unaggressive type of Unitarianism on the other, accom- 
panied likewise by a gratifying growth of musical taste, all worked toge- 
ther to produce the fashion of the quartette choir. On musical and devo- 
tional grounds, the relegation of the church singing to a quartette, even 
though they be archangels in a high state of cultivation, is indefensible ; 
but for all that it is in many places the fashion. And we all know that 
whatever place may be taken by the divine in the next world, fashion 
has decidedly the upper hand here. The prophet of the quartette dispensa- 
tion is Mr. L. O. Emerson, who published his ‘ Harp of Judah’ in 1863, and 
the book reached a very large sale. The distinguishing traits of the new 
departure were a closer approach to the sentiment of the words, a freer use 
of sentimental discords and the key of D flat—a key, as all quarteites 
religiously believe, remarkably tender, touching, and recherché. In point of 
melody, Emerson's tunes are easy to sing and graceful. At the same time, 
they lack that peculiar piquancy which renders them easy to catch and 
whistle, and consequently they are safe from the debasement of prayer- 
mecting use. In the construction of this kind of tunes there was room for a 
more complete return to a dignified and significant progression of the bass 
voice. Whoever compares a few of Handel’s basses with any of the popular 
books of psalmody will be struck with the awful inaction that has befallen 
the present generation of bass singers. To them might be applied the 
remarks of good Dr. Watts : 


** Look, how we grovel here below.” 


To. be precise, the basses in these recent tunes have no melody. They 
take the tonic and sing it until it ceases to be applicable, and then change it 
for the dominant. But go back to “Stonefield,” and we find grace and re- 
finement fully equal to the best modern productions, and at the same time a 
manly independence in the bass progression, recognized by all good com- 
posers as the proper method for the bass voice. 

In the matter of truth to the text, Dr. Mason sought only a general truth 
suitable to the hymn asa whole, and not especially to one particular verse. But 
the general course of modern musical development is to give vocal music the 
utmest dramatic truth to the words consistent with the lyric form. And so 
we find in the ‘ Harp of Judah’ a frequency of suites of two or three tunes to 
different stanzas of the same hymn. These suites of tunes, whether two 
or three, are to be judged really as a single work—a point overlooked by the 
composer, as would appear from the formal solecism of all three tunes being 
in the same key. Such a suite of tunes is in effect a motet in which the 
various members ere not structurally connected, and in this case with a 
monotonous and unsymmetrical modulatory structure. Like all music not 
constructed in accordance with well-ascertained principles of taste, their race 
will be a short one, though probably they will serve an important use in 
calling the attention of uncultivated singers to the need for some degree of 
correspondence between the sentiment of the words and the musie to which 
they are uttered. 

But little remains to be added concerning the particular books whose titles 
stand at the head ef this notice. Of the ‘Standard’ it is enough to say that it 
shows no especial advance as compared with the ‘Harp of Judah.’ The au- 
thor’s vein of originality seems to be exhausted. The ‘ Advance’ seems to 
follow mainly the model of Mr. Emerson’s works. In the tune “Thebes,” p. 
150, we have an example of asenseless deviation from an established rhythm, 
where nothing in the words requires or justifies it. The second line is incon- 
sistent with the first. It is a musical non sequitur. It is impossible to turn 
over these pages of tunes and belteve they were ever originated by areal 
ecclesiastical feeling. They are choir studies: exactly this, and nothing 
more. The importance attached to the singing-class relation of the book is 
shown in the allotment of no less than one hundred and fifty pages of space to 
that department. The ‘ Coronation’ is one of the best-bred books of this class 
we have seen. Many of the tunes are femarkably elegant, especially a num- 
ber by Dr. Wm. Mason. At the same time, it is perfectly apparent that 
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nothing new remains to be said in the way of metrical tunes, at least by the 
present race of composers. ‘Coronation’ was doubtless intended chiefly 
for singing-class use, and for this it is well fitted. It is proper also to add 
that in the matter of voice-leading this book has been far more carefully 
supervised than usual. It is superior to any of its competitors. 

Tie heart of the psalm-tune is broken. Under its influence America has 
become a singing nation. The composers have bridged over the chasm be- 
tween the snufiling psalm of the Puritans and the secular part-song of musically 
cultured people. The very men who failed furthest in reaching the high 
ideal properly expected of church composers really did most for secular 
song. Dr. Mason gave us the singing-school, and systematic singing-teach- 
ing in the public schools, and congregational singing. Bradbury, Woodbury, 
aud Root wrote music that all the common people sung. The appetite for 
song has grown. ‘Taste and ability have become equal to higher demands. 
Tt is now time to affix secular words to glees in place of the sacred words 
hitherto prevalent. It is the dawn of a day of better musicianship in popu- 
Jar composers. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
gegen analysis’ is, we believe, the name that is given to 
the exceedingly distasteful quality which marks Mr. Julian Haw- 
therne’s novel, ‘ Bressant,’ and which is to be found in many French 
novels of various grades, as well as in the yellow-covered literature of 
othcr times and countries. It is called analytic because it discusses a 
problem, the problem being the way in which a man loves two women at 
the same time, one with a sort of brute-like ferocity, and the other with all 
the purity and tenderness of a lofty nature. This coinplex man is Bressant; 
the diverse objects of his devotion being two sisters, Cornelia and Sophie, 
the daughters of a slipshod recluse, Professor Valeyon. Bressant, we are 
given to understand, is “a child in the world of the affections”; he has re- 
ceived from his father a singular education; and when he finds himself an 
orphan at the age of twenty-three or four, he makes his way to Professor 
Valeyou, nominally to study theology—which, so carefully has he been 
taught, he thinks is a profession, very much as civil engineering is—but — 
to develop his remarkable talent for bigamy. One evening he walks i 
the garden with Cornelia, the beautiful but bad sister, and while there 
the following incident takes place. Iu a pause in the conversation she kills 
a mosquito that is biting his hand: 

“ Bressant felt the soft, warm fingers strike smartly, and then begin to 
remove, cautiously and slowly, because the mosquito was possibly not dead 
after all. What was the matter with the young mau? His blood and senses 
seemed to quiver and tingle with a sensation at once delicious and confus- 
ing. In the same instant he had seized the soft, warm fingers in both hands 
and pressed thei co: vulsively, almost fiercely. Cornelia very naturally 
cried out, and sprang to her feet. Bressant, it would seem not.so naturaily, 
did the same thing, and with the air of being to the full as much astonished 
and startled as she. 

“¢ What do you mean, sit? 
first deep flush. 

“He looked at her, and then at his own hand, on which the accommo- 
dating mosquito was artistically+flattened, and then at her ragain, with a 
slight, interrogative frown. 

“* How did it happen? What was it? I didn’t mean it!" 


How dare you?’ she said, paling after her 
Ms oS 


The next appearance of this simple-minded student of divinity is at a 
village ball, and although his dancing had hitherto been as much neglected 
as his affections, he, ‘ beautifully as she danced, was “no whit her inferior. 
Tliecy moved in complete accord. Years of practice could not have made 
the harmovy more perfect.” On his way home with Cornelia, Bressant stops a 
horse which is running away with his prospective father-in-law, but thereby 
he breaks his collar-bone. He staggers on, groaning, to the front steps and 
then faints. Soon Cornelia is obliged to go away to see fashionable life, 
and Sophie’s turn comes. She reads to him, and in a few days they are 
engaged. This is kept a secret from Cornelia, who returns and is some- 
what dismayed at the turn things have taken. 
worldliness i in her absence, and the French novels she has read have found 


* ‘ Bressant. 


A Novel. By Julian Hawihor ne.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Q7: 


Peele and Fine Linen. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett.’ New York: G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co. 1873. 
*Hero Carthew; or, The Prescotts of Pamphilion. A Novel. 
author of ‘ Dorothy Fox.’’ New York: Holt & Williams. 1873 
*Under the Greenwood Tree. A Novel. By Thomas Hardy.’ 
Williams. 1873 


By Louisa Parr, 
New York: Holt & 

‘A Vagabond Heroine. By Mrs. Annie Edwards, author of * Archie Lovell,’ ‘ Or- 
deal for Wives, ete., ete. Now York: She'don & Co. 1873. 

‘Must it Be? A Romance." Translated from the German of Carl Detlef. By M.S 

With iilastrations.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 

*Ready- Money Mortibey. A Matter-of-:act Story. By the authors of ‘ My Little 
Girl,’ etc. etc.” Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. _ 1873. 

*butn Maxweil. By Lady Blake, author of ‘The Lady of Lyndon,’ ete.” 


James #. Orgood & Co. 1873. 
‘Why She Refused Him. 


* Meta Holdenis. 


Boston: 
By Lorrain.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Far Victor Cherbuliez.’ Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1873. 


She has become a mass of 


The Nation. 
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her an apt pupil in ways of silt Not unjustly, she had considered 
3ressant as good as engaged to her when she went away, aud she is soon 
successful in winning the inexperienced young man back to the adoration 
of her charms. Then, too, if he married Cornelia he would be rich; if be 
married Sophie he would be only a poor country clergyman. Cornelia 


— a . 


wins the day, Sophie dies of a broken heart, complicated by typhoid pneu 
| monia, and so the story ends. If this were all, if there were no other fautts to 
| be found with the book than thai the plot isawkward, the study of character 








crude, the telling of the story unskilful, the novel might be dismissed with 
very few words. It would be simply a poor novel. But the truth is that it 
is a very bad thing. It is bad because it lacks decency. In the place of 
genuine study of human beings, it gives us a morbid tingering of anclean 
emotions. After an experience of many centuries, society has agreed that 
there are certain subjects which shall not be talked about by its members 
and which are eschewed even by intimate friends, and hence one cannet 
help regarding with even greater dislike a book which is to have wide e:ren 
lation among inexperienced readers, who get a very great part of thei: 
knowledge of the world—to call it knowledge—trom what they read, avd 
which will give such persons so inaccurate and misie 
they themselves and other people are. 

We should feel inclined to call it the worst novel in our list this week if 
it were not that we have just been obliged, in the way of duty, to read Mr 
Edgar Faweett’s ‘ Purple and Fine Linen,’ 
the title of ‘Searlet and Dirty Linen.’ 
woman of this city, who keeps 4 diary, and it is this imaginary diary which 
is printed. She is the daughter of a worldly-minded mother, the money 
making and somewhat vulgar father having died betore the story begins. 
The family is somewhat tainted with * shoddy,” as may be seen in the ex 
traordinary misuse of the English tongue of which Mr. Faweett often repre 
sents it as guilty. The heroive’s mother marries her to a Mr. Faller Dobel!, 
a lordly but poverty-stricken aristocrat, whom Helen, the daughter, fondly 
loves. He, however, is a son of Belial, and is madly infatuated with a 
beautiful but improper woman. This high-minded here, who sells himself 
for money, does very little to hide his misdeeds from his wife, whom he 
imagines to be a true daughter of her mother, and to have contented herself 
with securing a better position in society. She, however, feels a not un 
natural jealousy, and strives to reclaim her husband. She had already been 
warned about the true state of affairs before she was married, but to little 
effect. The graceless seamp makes himself notorious; his wife 
to a masked ball where his mistress ,is to be; the twe women meet, and 
clapperclaw each other; a friend of the wife, who is also in love with her, 
takes her away, insults the husband, and fights a duel with him; the hu 
band is dangerously wounded, and is carried to the House of his mistress ; 
the wife disguises herself, and nurses him; she shows him that the woman 
is false to him ; and the book closes on a charming scene of pure family affec- 
tion. Such is this bad imitation of the worst sort of French novels: it bas 
to recommend it nothing but this—no wit, no truth, nothing but this un- 
natural vileness, to speak plainly, though less plainly than the beok de- 
serves. It has, by the bye, among its other merits, the merit of being a 
gross libel on American society. . 

‘Hero Carthew’ is favorably introduced by the statement that it is by 
the auther of ‘ Dorothy Fox.’ It is a very pleasant, readable novel, with an 
agreeable love-story, the scene of which is laid in a sea-coast village in Eng- 


ading an idea of what 


} 
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which might more jastly bear 
Th» story is told by a gushing voung 


tracks him 


land. The pleasantest thing about it is its gentle simplicity, its avoidance 
of any struggle after effect, so that if it is not the mightiest intellectual pro- 
duct of the time, it is certainly a very pleasing and readable one. 

A novel of even greater simplicity and of more positive merit is ‘ Tnder 
the Greenwood Tree,’ which, like ‘ Hero Carthew,’ is one of the recent add:- 
tions to Messrs. Holt & Williams's ** Leisure Hour Series.” It is a story of 
English rustic life, told with a delicious humor, and with a more careful 
study of character than is at first apparent. It describes the love of a young 
country lad for a pretty girl who has some of the qualities which adorn the 
minx. There are rivals to anger him, and there is coquettishness to bafile 
him, and the combination is cleverly managed, so as to keep the reader in a 
pleasing state of uncertaiuty as to the issue ef the novel. Itis such a charm- 
ing little tale that those who are going off for the summer and who are cast- 
ing about for light reading appropriate for the season, cannot do better than 
slip this volume into their trunks. We have not read anything more fresh 
and good since making the acquaintance of Bjérnson’s ‘ Arne’; or, to make 
a comparison which shall hint at a peculiar quality of the book, since we 
read Barnes’s poetry of rural life. We hope the other novels of this author 
which are announced may follow soon. 

‘A Vagabond Heroine’ is the title of the last of Mrs. Edwards’s rather 
rowdy novels. This writer, with all her faults, is never prosy, and she 
throws the charm of her brightness over the unnecessary vulgarity of the 
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) ome of her novels which appeared a few years ago are less marred 
by t fault, but r¢ » some of which were written earlier, are sadly 
utely urse, but t come too near it te 
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M it b ime of the translation of a novel by Carl Detlef, 
v ve, tl a German lady living in Russia 
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the charm d nter of evil-behaving, quarreling parents; her lover is 





There 
led, but the novel will be 


poor in worldly goods, but rich 1m all that makes heroes admirable. 


is much more melodrama in the plot than is nec 
found not absolutely unreadable by those who care to find out anything about 
the country which is deseribed in it. nothing of Turgenvef in it ; 


try There is 


in fact, it is no better than half the novels which are daily appearing, but 


neither is it any worse. 
‘Ready-Money Mortiboy’ i which depends on 
One 


‘tim of poverty, and so has a rich experience, with 


sa novel the interest of 


the vast number of its incidents taken from the life of the present day. 


of the heroes is the vit 


which tho are but little familiar; ard 


sful 


¢ who have comfortable lodgings 
very blac 


the artificial young women of such 


then there are k villains, who are suece for along time; and 
novels, who seem more like the heroines 
In its 


the book is 


Is of forty or fifty years ago than living Luman beings. 


of the nove 
way, fwhich is ipnecent enough if not the best of 
ti lerable. 

‘Ruth Maxwell’ will not be found slumber-destroying if taken up at 


one’s usual hour of going to bed. 


ways, 


It is a novel of social life, and with a 
number of intricate complications of family relationship—like the 
onal problems of that sort which travel through all the newspapers of 
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occa 
the 


solving. 


country—than the inexperienced mind cares to have the trouble of 
If the 
It contains hardly anything more than social vexations and joys, told with 
very little reserve; but its dulness is its only fault. 

A most extraordinary novel is ‘Why She Refused Him.’ Thereisa 
great deal of most improving conversation in the book, of which the following 
may serve 


story is 


not entrancing, it is certainly perfectly harmless. 


as on example: 


“*Po you like Milton, Miss Travers?’ 

“““T admire his sublimity, originality, and genius; yet sometimes he 
makes failures. The first avd second books are examples of the highest 
sublimity; the sixth also affords specimens, particularly relating to the 
appearance of the Messiah ; but the witticisms of the devils have been justly 
censured. The latter part of the poem is not so well sustained. With the 
fall of our first parents the genius of the author seems to have declined ; 
yet there are passages of a striking character—those which relate to the 
remorse and contrition of the guilty pair.’ 

“<In what particular do you think he has failed, Miss Travers ?’ 

‘Tn several. For instance, when he describes the Almighty ; when he 


relates dialogues between Father and Son; also in his delineation of Satan, 
who makes a striking figure, it is true, and is considered by many the besi 


character in the book; yet Milton bas not described him as an infernal 
He appears no worse than some bold, 
factions chief sometimes read of in history. The different characters of 
Beeizebub, Moloch, and Belial are exceedingly well painted; and among 
the good angels are the dignified Michacl, the mild and affable Raphael, 
and the faithtul Abdiel, all finely drawn characters.’ ” 


spirit should have been described, 


And yet women complain that they are not educated! 

‘ Mota Hoidenis’ is the last of M. Cherbuliez’s novels. It has quite re- 
cently been appearing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and is now published 
The story is told in letters by a youvug man, a painter, to a 
ly, a friend of his, living on the Rhine, who has written to him that she 
has chosen for him the maiden he is to marry. 


in book-form. 


This latter is a charming 
sentimental as well as practical, and her eyes are of a heavenly blue; 
but about those heavenly bine eyes he has his own opinion, and the novel is 
the account of the manner in which his present opivion of them was formed. 
Several years before, when he was a young painter, he made the acquaint- 
ance of a German family living in Geneva, avd more especially of a daughter 


- 4 
gir, 


of this family, Meta Holdenis,-;who charmed him by her tender romanti- 
cism, which, however, did not make her scorn her household cares. The girl's 
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uw given him to 


lied him out of a good part of the little sum of money his father 


t out in the world with, and the girl, after listening to his 


uit. cetermined at the last moment to marry a richer and much older man. 
He flies to Dresden, fecling that now at length he knows the world, and for 

‘ 1 hard werk. While there, he makes the acquaintance 
ott i ; i they n become warm friends. This French- 
1 t » tue habits of his countrymen in the peg:s of novels, runs away 
With auotuer man’s wife, and they are soon living together in France, Teuy, 
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the painter, with them. 
man and his companion, and one is obtained. 


tural] 


A governess is needed for the child of the French- 
She is Meta Holdenis. Na- 
y, at an early opportuvity, Tony and Meta seek an explanation, which 
has the sincomplicating matters more than ever, 

the power of her fascination. 





usual result of explanatious 


bringing him again under She, however, seeks 
nobler game, and soon is making her way by dexterous flattery into the 
heart of M. de Manserre, the Frenchman, while, at the same time, like a 
cautions girl, she has two strings to her bow, and by no means spurns Tony. 
In the course of time, the offensive husband dies, and the crisis of the stery 
comes. The intrigues of the girl are discovered, and she leaves the house. 
Afterwards she becomes a Protestant sister, and denounces the immorality 
of the French, taking an account of the conduct of Tony and M. de Man- 
serre for her text. It is, as may be seen, the story of an intriguer, and, in 
our opinion, it makes a very interesting novel. It shows very well the 
curious combination of good and evil motives which dulls the conscience of 
such mischievous people, and makes them seem less guilty to themselves. 
Then, too, is to be noticed the way in which the narrator, Tony, half apolo- 
gizes for and half conceals the extent to which he had admired the girl after 
he knew the dangers of her character, which is a very natural touch. The 
novel does not need translation, but it may be safely recommended to 
readers of French as a very interesting story. 


LAZELLE’S ‘ONE LAW IN NATURE.” 
\ 1 E cannot speak of Captain Lazelle’s ‘One Law in Nature’ with much 
respect. Though it does not betray the dense ignorance which many 
pretentious theories of the universe do, we cannot say that it has avy value 
as a contribution to natural philosophy. We may defend this judgment by 


two citations. On page 17 we read : 


“Though tractive effort between masses of matter, without an interven- 
ing medium, caunot be understood, and though the mode of this invisible 
sympathy is as incomprehensible as is its nature, yet its existence is unde- 
niable.” 

Now, in point of fact, there is nothing to determine whether gravitation 
acts through a medium or directly at a distance. All that we know is this: 
if it is propagated through a medium from one part to avother adjacent to 
it, this process must, according to all analogy, occupy time. But, on the other 
hand, if there is no medium, the action cannot take time without violating 
the law of the conservation of energy—alaw which, if it is not known positively 
to hold in such a ease, may reasonably be supposed to do so. Now, Laplace 
has shown that, if the action is propagated through a medium, its velocity 
is, at least, many million times that of light. and that there is no reason for 
abandoning the simpler supposition that gravitation acts instantaneousty. 
But Captain Lazelle’s notion that any simple and obvious facts disprove the 
existence of a medium has no foundation. 

The second citation shall be from page 19: 


“Though this foree (gravitation) may extend through space indepen- 
dently of matter, yet it cannot be aid fo'do so instantaneously ; a3 succes- 
sive positions must be occupied in successive increments of time.” 

These two opinions, that gravitation acts without a medium, and yet that 
it takes time to act, do not harmonize. But observe the reasoning: Gravita- 
tion cannot act instantaneously because successive positions must be occu- 
pied in successive times! But what if these positions are not successive ? Can- 
not there be attraction at different points at once? Physicists are perfectly 
ready to examine general theories of the forces of nature, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is not a single instance of such a theory (imagived, and 
not derived by induction) which has finally taken a place among established 
truths. For example, the undulatory theory of light is proved up to a cer- 
tain point, namely, that light consists of some sort of vibration transverse 
tu its direction of propagation. This is a result of induction. But no 
attempts to go further and imagine of what sort this vibration is, though the 
greatest mathematicians have made them, have met with such success as 
to be admitted to a place among established truths. Yet physicists always 
look upon such attempts to represent the mechauvism of natural forces with 
favor; but they démand that they shall be develeped with mathematical 
precision, and be shown to express known laws with mathematical accuracy. 
This Captain Lazelle has not done. 

All physicists believe that é¢verything in the outward world may be ex- 
pressed in terms of mass, of space, and of time. The redness of a rose 
as it exists in the mind which sees it, is what it appears to be; bat as it 
exists in the rose itself, it is only the fact that the particles vibrate in a 


**One Law in Nature: A New Corpusenlar Theory, comprehending Unity of Force, 
Identity of Matter, and iis Multiple Atom Constita-ion, applied to the Piyrical Affec- 
tions or Modes of Energy. By Capt. 4. M. Lazelle, U.S. Army.’ New York: D. Vaa 
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certain time. This time may be expressed as a number. And in 
a similar way, no doubt, every property of any body might, if 
ve only knew to do it, numerically in terms of 
the pound, the yard, and the second., Of these physical constants (or 
bers expressing properties) almost all ave either peculiar to some part’cular 
thing (such as the dimensions of the e 
(such as the atomic weight of hydrogen). 


how be expressed 
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m- 
arth) or to some kind of substance 
In the whole range of physics, we 
’ 


me pire 


can expect to find no others and know of no others, except ouly two: first, 
the amount that one gramme attracts another gri 
of a metre, which is 0.00000000000005 metre cubes per gr 
the velocity of light, which is 300000000 metres per second. 
3y choosing the appropriate relation between our units 
and time, we can give these constants any numerical values For 
example, we might make them both unity. But if we had a third universal 
constant, we could not make all three unity, at least without determining 
the absolute value of our fundamental units. Now it may be considered 
reasonable to suppose that considerations relating to the general laws of 
nature should lead us to adopt a certain ratio between our units. We have 
an example of this in the measure of lengths in different directions. A 
length north and south, a length east and west, and a length up and down, 
are three quantities as incomparable with ove another as a time and ¢ 
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um ed ata distance 


imi-(second)*, and 


of mass, space, 
we please, 


weight. 
length in that direction, and an inch east and west as our unit of length in 
that direction, and, since these units cannot be compared, they are unequal 
only in the sense in which a day and a pound are unequal. But now, itis a 
great law of nature (our familiarity with which must not be allowed to breed 
contempt) that bodies may be turned from one direction to another, and that 
when a body is so turned without being subjected to any strain, the numerical 
value of its length north and south bears a certain constant ratio to the nu- 
merical value ofits length east and west. This ratio necessarily depends on the 
relative magnitude of the units of length in different directions, and this fact 
has naturally led us to assume these units, so as to reduce this ratio to 
unity. Ifthere is only one law in nature, it is this law of the rotation of 
bodies, and if this is the only one there is, times and masses are in no way 
subject to law. A natural foree is in fact nothing but a general relation 
connecting measures of different quantities. We must, therefore, suppose 
at least two forees to establish relations of mass and of time to space. 
These are the two forces whose constants are the absolute modules of gravi- 
tation and the velocity of light. But our whole conception of the universe, 
and therefore our whole experience, are opposed to there being another general 
relation, for such a one could only existgby establishing absolute values of 
our units. Now, it is not to be believed that general fe: ae in regard 
to the nature of things could ever lead us to assign a particular numerical 
value to the measure of any particular thing, such as our standard measure. 
We have, therefore, reason to believe that while we doubtless are ignorant 
of the precise form of the fundameutal principles of nature, we at least are 
not mistaken as to their number. 





Men of the Third Republic ; or, The Prescnt Leaders of France. Re- 
printed from the London Daily News. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
1873. )—This entertaining little volume is so evidently the work of a jour- 
nalist that we searcely need to be told that its chapters were originally 
published as letters to the London Daily News. They are written from the 
stand-point of a sprightly republicanism—honest, effective even so far as it 
goes; but not altogether adequate to measure the present situation in 
Frauce. To do this is needed not only sketches of the men who are in 
power, but a background against which they may be effectively grouped, 
and an analysis of their relations to the deepest elements cf the situation. 
But such background is quite wanting, and the analysis, though attempted, 
is rather superficial. The author has jotted down the most noticeable traits 
of the personages selected as representatives of the Third Republie in the 
rapid fashion in which an amusing amateur sketches the company at a pie- 
nic. Henee, outside peculiarities of form are emphasized more than essen- 
tial differences of organization; a crooked nose, a large ear, a bushy eye- 
brow, are seized upun because needed to identify the sketch, while more 
essential circumstances are passed over as unnecessary for that purpose. 
This may be more clearly seen by comparing the silhouettes of this volume 
with some of the portraits in our great historical galleries, with Gibbon’s 
description of Athanasius, with Michelet’s analysis of Louis XI., with Louis 
Blane’s fine picture of Chateaubriand. 

The great importance of M. Thiers’s position. especially at the time tha 
this correspondence to the Daily News was writtev, and the exteusive 
records of a long life, so active both in literature and politics, that were open 
for examination, would repay a much more careful study than that which 
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hor has seen fit to bestow upon the first President of the Third 
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Republic. He calls him, indeed, “a giant among his contemporari vives 
a slight but vivacious account of his youth, alludes t ( 

ery” quite truly declared to be untranslata le into English, disele w 
view of the Conservative stat : by rey rte! t his guerilla 
warfare against Charles X., and stylice bia Rox ‘ the Stora 
tion,” describes the tenacity of his opposition ampire and his bearing 
towards the Reveluti September, but e: " YW cise m ot 
the real question ati namely, In wha es M. TI and, 
by antecedents or ¢! ter or policy, to the Republic to the various 
interests conflicting within it?) ‘The chapter is too much imb ithe 

| prevailing bourgeois formula, “ M. rs is the sa on of ¢ unt 
formula of the “ weak-kueed centrists,” who have sinee everthrown M. 


We may therefore take a mile north and south as our anit of | 


| 


| 





justice and suflicient accuracy. 


Thiers for MacMahon. the aut! 


In like manner, tt 
is somewhat tinged, in spite of himself, with the *‘ sturdy s 


1or’s estimate of Mae 


ai superst 
tion, and a tendency to believe that a man who had been a “ Legitimist 
fire-eater,” an Orléeanist general, a Bonapartist marshal; who had never 


“vouchsafed but a sulky allegiance to the Republic, antl was uever tired of 
clamoring after the least street riot, ‘ Ah! yes, this comes of liberty ’” 
“would not abet the swindling of a penny at cards, yet could eonse 


wh 


0 
nf to aid 
sman might possibly 
be induced to “step out at this moment and declare himself 
Subsequent events have not confirmed this hope, but 1 
MacMahon’s consistency to his old fonduess for a * régin 
the author remarks, * ger 
tried before, aud given a { 


in cheating the liberties of a whole nation ”"—that thi 





ierally seems to mean been 


it(ul order to the streets by introducing disorder 


| into the public finances, into the public morais, and into the public ideas 
| of international amity.” 


The most satisfactory chapters in the book are those on the men conce 
ing whom litt!e was to be said; for that is well s 


m- 


aid. The most unsatis{aet 


ty 
chapters are upon subjects that offered abundant material for the thoughtful 
analyst; foritis in them that the superticial method of the book is most 


hi 
uit 


disappointing. Where only one thing is to be determined—the rek 


the subject-character to Bonapartism, or to a Republicanism comprehensible 


tions of 


with 
As soon as the subject becomes more com- 
plicated, the author grows confused. Thus, the review of Louis Blane seems 
written by a person who had never read a line penned by one ef the most 


- 

i 
— } 
The autl 


from an English point of view—everything is plain sailing and stated 


brilliant of contemporary French writers. ior seems to have talked 
with a great many Freuch gentlemen and ladies about Louis Blane, and te 
have accepted their estimate of him without criticism. There is a pretty sketeh 
of Barthelemy St. Hilaire “ quietly nursing the weak-kueed congregation who 


sitin the middle of the house and eall themselves Centrists; that is, men wl 


never have been able to make up their mind, nor are likely to Kathe 
Hyavinthe’s chances cf success or rather failure in France are well estimated 


when it is said “that the French may be roughly civided into two parties 
—the bigots and these who thing, the lat 
divided into the openly infidel and the deferential classes. T 
the idea of church reform as blasphemy ; the free-thinke 
worthy their attention: the pococurante majority do not w 
ecclesiastical matters discussed at all.” The | 
is charming, but the nature of his present influence in France, and es 


of his tenacious opposition to educat! 


do not believe ar r again sub- 
bigets ban 
it as not 
ant to 


rs dismiss 
1ear 
ortrait ef Bishop Dupanloup 
pecially 
red, as it 
deserves to be. A man who believes in the value of the deathbed confession 


ly noid 
consid 


m, is not car 





of Talleyrand, who opeus a regular crusade against the instruction of women, 
insisting that they must be exclusively brought up “sur les genoux de 


leglise,” may be an ascetic, a saint, an eloquent and even extremely 
interesting personage, but one whose relations to the present epoeh in 


France must necessarily be both singular and perplexing. 
relations the anthor discreetly avoids penctrating. Nor does he attempt to 
show the close connection that exists between the doctrines of that school 
of eclecticism of which M. Jules Simon is ‘one of the best pupils,” and the 
pale philosophy expounded by him in his treatises on natural religion, on 
education, and on classes; and, finally, between that philosophy 
and the curious mental and moral enervation that seems to pervade a cer- 
tain section of French society, precisely in proportion to the influence of this 
school. : 

Sut it is perhaps ungracions to criticise a book for what 


Into these 


the working- 


it is not, when 


| it only professes to be something so ephemeral as a collection of letters to a 


| newspaper. 


Binding, however, gives an iilusory air of solidity to such 
ephemera that is sometimes mistaken for depth and insight and research. 
the intestine dissensions of a South American Republie, 
But in France, the theatre of 
conflict for all the ideas of the inodern world—those inherited from the past 
and those that belorg less to the present than to a distant future—conflict of 


In a disenssion of t 
such mistakes are comparatively harmless, 

















B0 
knowledge and of densest ignorance, of headlong courage and of a “ policy 
of fear,” of the most tenacious prejudice and most impetuous radicalism— 
, conflict carried on in a country where ideas seem endowed with visible 
bodies, and words with a power that alone would account forthe extraordinary 
‘nsitiveness in regard to them unknown to thicker-skinned Anglo Saxonus— 
such a wonderful situation, it 
is important to make no mistakes, especially not those that depend on an 
underestimate of the calibre of things or an overestimate of the relative 
calibre of persons. With this reserve, we recommend these sketches to that 
numerous class of readers who detest history but enjoy the feuilleton, whose 
intellectual curiosities are satisfied when they have cut the leaves and turned 
over the pages of men, or books, or things. 


in regard to such a country, such a struggle, 
1reg A Fat 


Political Portraits. By “ A Prominent London Journalist.” (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippineott & Co. 1273.)—Among small books for summer reading, a 
xood place may be given to this volume of sketches by “A Prominent 
London Journalist.” Whether or not he has been a Parliamentary reporter, 
he has been a frequenter of the two Houses, so that he has a sort, at least, 
of personal acquaintance with the men he describes; and he has evidently 
taken a strong interest in their characters and careers, and brought an acute 
observation to bear on the originals of his portraits. He paints them skil- 
fully, too, making a sharp impression with his trained journalistic smartness 
of handling. This, by the way, is a quality not so very appropriate in sum- 
mer reading; but it will perhaps oftener be found enlivening than fatiguing. 
The subjects of his sketches are twenty noted Englishmen of our 
day; indeed, they all are now living, except Lord Granville; and the 
list includes, the best-known of contemporary English poli- 
ticians, several who are to be classed among the “prominent if not 
eminent.” Among these lesser lights of Parliament are Lord Halifax 
(Charles Page Wood), Mr. Ayrton, Lord John Manners, Mr. Ward Hunt, 
aud Mr. Henley, who follow in the enumeration after Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, and their compeers. The writer is evi- 
dently a Liberal of one of the more advanced shades, and though “ not 
conscious of any bias for or against individuals,” has seemed to us to have 
an especial fondness for giving a flick of the whip to such Liberals as have 
at auy time got out of the traces or held back; as, for example, Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Forster. Still, it must be confessed that he is pretty impartial 
with his sharpness, and that whether or not any one gets a trifle more than 
his due, all get at least seme. It is not meant for a eulogistie performance, 
aud, if Lord John Manners is soundly scored, the universally respected Lord 
Selborne is not precisely treated with that reverence which is due to the 
Creator alone. An extract from an analysis of Lord Selborne’s character 
will illustrate this feature of the author’s work; we may add that it may 
be taken as illustrative of the work at its best, and as accurately illustra- 
tive of almost the whele of it : 


besides 


“ Pormerly ecclesiastics were not rare who possessed and displayed the 
characteristic virtues, and often the characteristic vices, of men of the world. 
There were bishops who led armies and cardinals who ruled states, priests 
who went on embassies and intrigued at courts, and who were churchmen 
in little more than costume. Albornoz and Wolsey, Richelieu and Alberoni, 
are names which at once present themselves. Within’ the last generation a 
phenomenon just the reverse of this has disclosed itself in English politics. 
A class of statesmen and lawyers has grown up who exhibit the peeuliar 
virtues and foibles of ecclesiastics—men who seem to be laymen only in 
profession and iu costume, but who are churchmen at heart. The succes- 
sion of Lord Selborne to Lord Hatherley upon the Woolsack carries one 
back to the time when ecelesiastics were our Lord Chancellors. Although 
Lord Westbury has declared that he owes his success in life to a habit of 
Rible-reading and to the formation of his character upon the precepts of the 
New Testament, he does not strictly belong to this order of lawyers and 
politicians. There is a certain want of robustness and frankness about 
these churchinen out of holy orders. They are demure and self-conscious. 
The drooping glance which seems to shun the lust of the eye, and the bowed 
head which denotes an oppressive sense of humility, suit the cloister and 
the hood ratber than St. Stephen’s and the barrister’s wig and gown. Their 
very gait expresses a sort of moral gliding through the world, so as to evade 
the evil of it; their hands are pensile and motionless, close to their sides, as 
if to keep their very skirts untouched and unspotted by the evil men and 
things about them. Their speech is a sort of mournfil plaint, a melancholy 
ing-song, conveying, as it were, a hinted remonstrance against the hard- 
ness of heart of those to whom they appeal, an obtrusive patience of an 
unwillingness to be convineed, and-#sort of lifting up of a disregarded tes- 
timony. This priest-like bearing has its moral equivalent. On ethical 
questions which decide themselves instantaneously to a plain judgment, 
politicians of the type we describe are given to a refined and ingenious 
casuistry, which sometimes enables a‘conscientious statesman to do from 
the very loftiest motives things which ‘a public man, less given to strict 
el-oxamination, and therefore less liable, it may be, to that elaborate self- 
deception which often waits on self-scrutiuy, would not venture even to 
debate within himself) ft would be impreper and unfair to say that this 
type orcharacter, although its defects fre often but the shadows of great 
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virtues, is perfectly realized in any living statesman. There is, however, a 
certain degree of approximation to it in some of our publie men; and, per- 
iaps, its foibles are those against which Lord Seiborne has some need to 
guard. Itis a strange paradox that the man who could risk the sacrifice 
of a career to his convictions on the Trish Church Disestablishment ques- 
tion, should have been the equally disinterested apologist of the translation 
of Sir Robert Collier.” 


We make room for another extract, embodying one of “ the small seerets 
,’ 


of literature ": 


“A legend prevails that Mr. Ward Hunt was one of the reading-party 
in the Highlands whose sayings and doings are recorded in the late Mr. 
Clough’s ‘ Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,’ and that he figures in that poem 
under the not altogether dissimilar surname of Hobbes—‘ the great Hobbes, 
ws corpulent, witty,’ whose dancing exploits in a kilt are cele- 

rated. . . . 

“Mr. Ward Hunt’s oratory is not of a particularly impressive character. 
It somewhat resembles informal talk from the bench at Quarter Sessions or 
at the magistrates’ meeting, and is apt to be a little hurried and flurried. 
Mr. Ward Hunt does not so much plunge into the debate as flounder into 
it. Compared with Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli, or even Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, he enters it as his supposed prototype, Hobbes, entered the bathing- 
pool at Tober-na-Vuovlich : 


* There Arthur, the glory of headers, 
-  Leapt from the ledges with Hope, he twenty feet, he thirty; 
There, over-bold, great H- bbes trom a ten-foot height descended, 
Prone as a quadruped, prone, with hands and feet protending.’ 


In parliamentary discussions, Mr. Ward Hunt does not usually do even as 
much as this, but rather rolls over a half-foot height into the water, like the 
seal or sea-bear entering his pond in the Zodlogical Gardens. But he is a 
sufficiently good speaker for the purpose of clear statement, explanation, 
and arguinent.” 

Two or three hundred similar pages we might quote if fairness permitted. 
The publishers deserve a werd of acknowledgment from the reading public 
for the typography and paper of this. volume. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1872. Edited by Spencer F. 
Baird, with the assistance of eminent men of science. (New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1273.)—On the appearance of the first volume of this series last 
year, we gave it high praise for comprehensiveness of plan and intelligent 
editing, aud the present volume merits the same commendation to public 
favor. It is stiil true that the arrangement of the articles is not quite syste- 
matic ; for example, after tracing the progress of the Weyprecht and Payer 
expedition through pages 144-147, one must turn to p. 172 in order to ob- 
tain the latest intelligence concernfMg it. But the table of contents and the 
index reduce all this to order. The matter is a little fuller than last vear, 
and the range of topics increased by “ Pisciculture and the Fisheries.” 

A rival annual makes its début in Dr. John C. Draper's ‘ Year-book of 
Nature and Popular Science for 1872’ (New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.) The classification is very different from Professor Baird’s; there is 
no introductory survey of the year’s progress, as in the ‘ Record’; and al- 
most no particular information is given concerning the source or date of the 
discovery noted. ‘“M. Bolson finds,” “De Bary estimates,’ “Colone] 
Angus Croll thinks,” ete., ete., is the usual formula of the articles, in which 
condensation has been carried to an injurious extent. Occasionally this 
may be proved by comparison of the same topic as treated in the ‘ Year- 
book’ and in the ‘Record,’ the latter giving more details and offering 
greater aid to the student desirous to complete his knowledge by reference 
to the authorities. These coincidences, however, occur much less frequently 
than might be supposed. In meteorology there is but ove topic common to 
both the annuals, in chemistry but two ; and it must be said that the ‘ Record’ 
covers the ground much more satisfactorily than the ‘ Year-book.’ In fact, 
“Year-book” appears a misnomer when we find space given to a fantastic 
“ Japanese Account of a Typhoon ” (no date); to a general statement of the 
necessity of specialists in chemistry; and to articles like the following, 
which, however useful as stimulating invention, have certainly nothing to do 
with a summary of things achieved : 

“140. Application of Thallium.—If thallium could be procured in suffi- 
cient quantity, it would be very valuable for the manufacture of colors, 
many of its compounds presenting beautiful yellow, red, and green tints.” 


And this is very trifling: 


“184. Purification of Water.—Water containing lime compounds may 
be rendered fit for use for many purposes in the arts, by adding a little 
chloride of ammonium.” 

“187. Improvement in Paper Stock.—The addition of a little glycerine to 
paper-stock greatly increases the flexibility of the paper.” 

“179. Value of Salt in some Countries.—Salt is so scarce a substance in 
some countries that it is used as money. In others, it is so dear that only 
the rica can afford to use it; hence the expression, ‘ He eats salt,’ signifies 
that the person in question is wealthy.” 
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the work betore us elucidates tacts and history worthy 
of the maturest intellect, captivating by its very clearness. 
We have never seen the subject of primitive man better 
set forth.”"—Sesten Dazly Globe 

“ The simplicity of style of the book will commend it 
to the young, for whose advantage it was writen; and 
its well-narrated facts will prove interesting to adult 
readers.”"—Journal of Applied Chemisiry. 
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YE MOTHERS REGISTLR: A 
Tabular Record of the Health of Children, from 

Birth to Maturity. From the French of Prof, J. 

B. Fonssagrives. ‘** The Mother records for the Piysi- 
cian to interpret.” Cloth,12mo. A separate volume for 
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PHE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE, 
JULY 7, 1873. 
1 RF j The Stock Exchang 
i 
a i on to Monda ) ig, and 
‘; } } or i Iyer! a i 
led t i i nobody to Wall Sti 
»do so. The banks and private banking 
, the Sth t Ine a legal 
ble « } ol ai 1} i ou TI \ 
‘ business more active than it would 
‘ ( ly part of the weck, 
vy market was temporarily disturbed Monday from its summer 
dul d the rate advaneed to7 per cent. ; but this rate was but momen- 
t {we should qu market as ruling between 3 and 5 per cent. 
( ercial p of the best « idan ite freely at 6 to G's5 per cent. 
| 1 advic are favorable. The Bank of France gained 7,000,000 
n Bp The Bank of England made a small gain jn bullion, while 
the discount rat nained at G per cent. Money in the open market in 
Ls is reported at 515 per cent 
he bank state twa invery favorable, showing a gain of $5,850,- 
O00 pecie, and a decrease of $251,000 in legal tenders, against an inerease 
of $3 600 in depo The banks hold, according to the statement pub- 
li i below, 31 00 in legal tenders and specie above the amuunt re- 
‘ ? ] 
‘ ‘ . ‘ 
The follow re the stutements of the Clearing-house banks for the past 
two W I 
June 88 July 5 Differences. 
Loans £28 1.596.600 = 995,800 Ine. $5,299,200 
Specie 27,661,500 Ine. 5,889 900 
{ hi ant 1 400 Dee. 35,200 
De + 40,890 Inc. 8 328 600 
I t 1,119,000 “43.168,000 bec. 951,000 
Che following the relation of reserve to liablities: 
June W July 5. Differences, 
Ss $27.661,500 $33,551,400 Inc. $5.889 900 
Lega DS awtcnssteutbasecasaka $9,119,000 48,168,000 Dec. 951,000 
Total reserv $76 500 $81. 719, 190 Inc. $4,938,900 
Cir ion . 27.8 1,400 $27.276,200 Dec. 35,2 
I “ 224,040,800 232.369,400 Tue. 8,328,00 
T liabilities $251,252,200 $259 645.600 Inc. 203, 100 
29 pet t. re r quired 62,828,050 64.911.400 
Exeoss in reserve 13,942,450 16,808,000 Inc. 2,865,570 
The stock market has been very strong considering the extreme dulness 
and want of general interest shown in it. The rumors respecting the elee- 


anderbilt 
ance! t 


odore \ 


to the presidency of the Lake Shore Road 


t iave been well founded. The Commodore now holds possession 
of the road, and it will no doubt be brought into very close connection with 

e Central and Hudson. The probable election of Vanderbilt was sufficient 
to send the price up 3 per cent., and since his election the price has been 
well maintained. Central and Hudson was also strong, ranning up to 
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-acifie Mail, after having sold down to 341%, afterwards reacted to 3s, 





- the latter price was not maintained. The immediate cause of the 
decline to 3415 was tie announcement of a suit of Mr, A. Ti. Stockwell 

raipst the Company, claiming that the latter owes him $1,250,080. The 
stockhold of the Company have been laboring under the belief that 
Stoekw ved them 8*50,000, the balance of some $1,140,009 he berrewed, 
giving a mortgage on the Howe M » Company’s works as collateral 

curity. Whether he claims the $1,250,000 as a kind of offset aeainst his 
notes wl the C inv holds, or whether he repudiates the notes alto- 
eether, and ch the $1,250,060 besides, we have not fully been able to 
understand. The affairs of the Company continue to be represented in the 


but people are very suspicious, and many think that 
a good reason for these representations—i.e., to work the stock out 
of the hands of present holders into those who know the real condition of 
the Company, at a very low price 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company passed its July dividend, as the 
Nation predicted it would do last week. The stock declined to $014 upon 
the announcement being publicly made known, but has since railied to $2. 
and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
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there is 


st possible light ; 


The following shows the highest 


» Stock Exchange for the week ending J 








Monday. | Tuesday.) Wed'day. Thursday Friday Saturds ay Sal s. 
N.Y.C.&H.R 102 10214 103% 102 3.400 
Lake Shore...... uh 3 9 155% 1s 
Eri “ aeeee a ® Gikg 2 62:4 0 400 
Do pid. 6 %3 poe ] 2 wa ° ff °° | Pebseticsdecs . 
Union Pacitie..... 26 2% 26 253 15,500 
Chi. & N. W.... ‘ 4 it q! vl 10.00 
Do. pid et RI _, 1 ea foal | 20 
N. J. Central...... % 106 (105% .. 05 a C J 1,00 
tock istand.. LOM VOY BOOK 1 ify = | = 9.0) 
Mil. & St. Pau 5ilg 5 BOY Sik! 5 5 Stag 51! - e 550 
Do pfd il 420G| 645% scocloce ra 72%~«w ‘4 “4 soo 
WADROR es cscccsece 617% 6S 68 6544| 68 6 Hq | 5 108 
D. L. & Western ..' 97:6 87%) 97% ....] Gilg YT) 936 9 } 3,200 
H. & Erie. 2\6 oa 2 oe 25 ose 2 400 
oO. &M S y 3 S84; SY $9 % 9 | 17350 
cs ask Nig) 24 28 <“% 29 ig | v 400 
wt S44 ~ Rey RI) Bd & gi SK 26 400 
Pacific a) ri 4 a % 6 3 ¢ $ §5 000 





The principal interest in Governments was the announcement of the 
purchase by the German Government of 310,000,000 of bonds for the Ger- 
inan Invyalids’ Fund. The purchase was divided as follows: $7,000,000 in 
new fives, and $3,000,000 in the five-twenties. The market for Governments 
has been firm on light dealings, owing to the scarcity of bonds and the diffi- 
culty which shippers continue to have in purchasing here at a price sufii- 
ciently low to enable them to send abroad. The Treasury programme 
for July includes a purchase of only $500,000 five-twenties. 

The $2,000,000 seven per cent. bonds of the New York Centrai and Hud- 
son River R. R. The bids 
were very large in amount, but the exact amount has not been made public. 
1d 115°, with the tone of 
, provides for sales of 





Company were taken at a fraction above 105. 


The range of gold has been between 115 an 
ase market = The Treasury programme for July 
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“hy FRENCH LADY, born and edu- 

oe po 

WiIsnes cated in Paris, competent and experienced 
teacher, wishes a re-engagement for the fall. 

G. L. S., 53 Green | New York or vicinity preferred. Address Box 617, 








THE Street, Ly un, Yonkers, N. | 
LAMOILLE VALLEY, ST. JOHNSBURY AND | ’ 
} i 3 r iat . . 7h r UES ? a ? 
ESSEX COUNTY RAILROADS, ' HARVARD "RADUATE f HE “NEV PROCESS FOR 
| HARVAK GRe Z 9) =e ; ic Senet Wigs cane e : 
r indred ls en m ; long, from the Con- | re . P — , 7 Ger Winter Wheat. The EDELWEISS FLOUR 
nect River to Lake Champlain, and forming the Ver- | June, . 7 ee to — Bet gees in ae is manufactured only at the Crescent Mills, 
mont | nm of the Portland and Ogdensourg Railroad | _many, desires a pupil. References exchanged. | Zynesyille, Ohio. Samples sent ftee for loapestion or 
frank Line. Issued in desominations of Rios Sse, amd | Address Box 28, Nation Office analysis on application. © DRONE & STULTZ, 
$1.0c0, and absolutely limited to $20 000 per mile, —-- —-- —- ---- Proprietors. 
Wifi A BASIS OF A CASH CAPITAL STOCK | VAR +p r 
OF $1,200,009 PAID IN AT PAR, HARVARD GRADUATE of OR SALE OR T0 LET.—An Estate 
r pa a i t , ; ; June, 1872, of one year’s experience in teaching, of 5 acres (fronting the Bay), with a fine two-story 
Bap vity is greater than these Sret-ciass: salvosd de ssires private pupils, or a position in a classical wooden house, stable, carriag e-house, storehouse, 
based on a large property, as weil as on a large | school. Re'ers tothe Facuity of Harvard. Address Box | and woodshed, and a fincly-built wharf (costing, a few 
: Aigrapeage ect ; yg ee | 25, ation oliice. years since, $8,coo—the price at which the whole pro- 
; sagen f the road is conducte | ~ perty is now offered), located in the village of Matta- 
i 1 et nny id it is to make the in- E est. . - : poisett, Plymouth Co., Mass., on the Old Colony R. R., 
~~ y othe t C “Brows or N Weal YOUNG LADY,a Teacher, wishes 50 mi les from Bos! on. The house Sr ome Fooms— 
a ey dina ae Fe ee eee : ituati Rein aah, Sr gig yarlor, sitting-room, dining-room and kitchen on the 
N errand Mays. They yield, at present rates of | a ooo met aien ude ie aurea aes sme floor, the kitchen fasniahadl with good range, and 
~ aa eee ee a } iat Aig an ; ‘given, Addrées | With both hard and soft water ; 10 sleeping-rooms ; and a 
S*, PER CENT., FC. Beemnoe. i J Ses ae “ee cellar the full length of the house, with cement floor ; 
to ma y, 1o PER CENT. per annum in- wey large elmsalong the whole water-front; a fine bathing 
. iia | beach; and the ‘Bay offering the best — for boat- 
Y MH | hy town, has 
’ , . conan #  Onet ) 1e stude | ing, fishing, etc. Mattapoisett is a hea ’ 
mc. SA -ANKS & CO.,, P’ 4CE ’ — , S — tudent = oS | churches, schools, and good drives. The house is within 
St. Johnsbury, Vt: | Architect’s office, with every facility in the study | eight minutes’ walk of the steam-cars. For further infor- 
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311 Broadway, New York; oo sapere — 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. . 7 | “ Pi: f 
2 Milk Street, Boston, TOTR s SU p P LIE D EVERY | OR SALE. An 88oo Piano for 
Financial Agents. week watts Hymn-Tunes. HENRY CLARK, 500. Entirely new and of first-class make. Ad- 
tz Bankers and Brokers generally. Pawtucket, R. : dress “ Piano,” Box 5, Nation Office. 











